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You're not going to pay more 
to buy from us... 
and we don't blame you 


So, to get your business, we’re going to try to supply 

you with all the petroleum products you need and with the 

best petroleum products we can make, at prices that are no higher 

than those of other companies. Every other oil company in the 
industry is trying to do the same. 


They are our competitors; we are theirs. 


We compete in the search for oil, so that we can 
be in a better position to supply your demands, Our 
geological and geophysical crews are in the field 365 
days a year seeking subsurface reservoirs which may 
contain oil. So are the crews of other oil companies. 
Sometimes we find oil where others couldn’t; some- 
times they get production where we have failed. Com- 

petition within the industry finds more oil than any 
other system. 


We compete in production, and the oil company 
with the most efficient production and conservation 
# methods has more oil to sell. 


And we compete in the manufacture of the petroleum 
products you use. In our laboratories, and in those of our 
competitors, some of the world’s foremost scientists are 
working at a never-ending task of improving gasolines and 
motor oils for your car, and the other petroleum products 
you use every day; and to discover new oil products which 
will be equally as useful to you. A good many of these 
scientists only recently have returned to their peacetime 
laboratories; during the war, they were on loan to the gov- 
ernment for important and secret wartime scientific tasks. 


You are the beneficiary of this competition within the 

oil industry. It assures you the lowest possible price for 
petroleum products (the increase in the price you pay for 
gasoline is less than half the increase in the price of food 
and clothing) ; it gives you more and better gasolines and 
motor oils; it gives you improved service at retail outlets. 


This diagram shows you how four oil companies may compete to 
find oil to supply your needs. Competitors 1, 2 and 3 lost out 
to Competitor 4, which found the oil in this particular “prospect.” 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 
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The Editor’s Notebook 


CONSIDERABLE DISCUSSION has been waged of 
late around the relationship between the teach- 
ing profession and the art of writing. Does a 
university provide an especially favorable back- 
ground for literary work, or do the demands 
of classroom effort tend to han.,.r the full 
expression of a writer’s talent? 

The contents of this issue of SWR would 
tend to indicate that the academic atmosphere 
is assuredly one to stimulate rather than inhibic 
creative endeavors: the great majority of the 
authors represented herein are men who are 
carrying on academic careers. In fact the names 
of these men very nearly spell out the Table of 
Contents: Messrs. Webb, Phillips, Sampley, 
Mayo, Boatright, Clough, Potts, Frohock, and 
Shaw. 

WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB is welcomed back to 
these pages after an absence of several years; 
many readers will recall his excellent report on 
life at Oxford University, where he taught 
during the war. Mr. Webb, professor of his- 
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tory at the University of Texas, gained wide 
recognition with The Great Plains, The Texas 
Rangers, and Divided We Stand. 

Also at the University of Texas is Mopy c. 
BOATRIGHT, who teaches English and serves as 
editor of the publications of the Texas Folklore 
Society. Mr. Boatright is author of Gib Mor- 
gan, one of the Folklore annuals, as well as of 
Tall Tales from Texas Cow Camps, and of the 
forthcoming “Folk Laughter,” to be brought 
out by Macmillan in November. “The Art of 
Tall Lying” forms part of Mr. Boatright’s new 
volume, as do two of his earlier essays in SWR, 
“Frontier Humor: Despairing or Buoyant?” 
and ‘Law and Laughter on the Frontier.” 

Head of the English department at Texas 
A & M, THOMAs F. MAYO earlier served that 
college for twenty-five years as librarian. Aca- 
demically he is a-product of Mississippi, Ox- 
ford, and Columbia. His Epicurus in England 
was published in 1934. 
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The first authentic account 
of an explosive chapter 


in Texas history... 


CATTLE 
EMPIRE 


The Fabulous Story 
of the 3,000,000 Acre XIT 


by Lewis Nordyke 


“Perhaps the greatest tenderfoot story that ever came out of the 
West—the story of how four easterners traded the state of Texas a new 
capitol for three million acres of wilderness they had never seen, how 
they explored it, tamed it and converted it into one of the greatest cattle 
ranches in the world. It is a romance of the frontier but also a romance 
of American business in its daring youth. ... Adroitly told and highly 
readable ... a valuable contribution to the social history of the South- 
west.” —Harvey Fergusson. 


Fully illustrated. At your bookstore, $4.00 


WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY, Inc., Publishers 
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ARTHUR M. SAMPLEY is librarian at North 
Texas State College in Denton; wiLson 
CLOUGH teaches English at the University of 
Wyoming; and ARTHUR MARVIN SHAW is a 
member of the English department at Cen- 
tenary College in Shreveport. At Dallas are 
CHARLES SHIRLEY POTTS, Dean emeritus of the 
S.M.U. Law School, and THOMAS HAL PHIL- 
Lips, who teaches creative writing in the Eng- 
lish department. Dean Potts is well known to 
SWR readers, but Mr. Phillips is a newcomer. 
“A Touch of Earth” is in fact his initial pub- 
lished short story. It is drawn from his first 
novel, “The Bitterweed Path,” which Rinehart 
has scheduled for publication early next year. 
Trained at the University of Alabama under 
Hudson Strode, Mr. Phillips joined the $.M.U. 
English staff a year ago. During the course of 
his work on “The Bitterweed Path,” he re- 
ceived assistance from both the Rosenwald 
Fund and the 
Awards. 


WILLARD MARSH, now living in Walnut 


Eugene Saxton Fellowship 


Creek, California, will be remembered for two 
stories in earlier issues of SWR, “The Rival” 
and “‘Father’s Day”—as well as for a couple of 
poems. MYRTLE ROYSTER of Austin makes her 
“Forbidden 
Fruit.”’ Her work has also appeared in Harper’s 


initial appearance herein with 
—a story entitled “And She Wore Diamonds 
in Her Teeth.” 

W. M. FROHOCK with his essay on Cain nears 
the conclusion of his SWR series on contempo- 
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Cover 

Fray Marcos de Niza, drawing by the 
El Paso artist José Cisneros, pictures the 
friar whose account of his journey in 
search of the Seven Cities of Cibola has 
for many years been the storm center of 
a controversy among historians of the 
Southwest. The drawing will appear as 
an illustration in “The Journey of Fray 
Marcos de Niza,” by Cleve Hallenbeck, 
to be issued shortly by University Press 
in Dallas. 











rary American novelists of violence. Mr. Fro- 
hock quotes from the works of James M. Cain 
with the permission of his publisher, Alfred A. 
Knopf. In our Winter number we will present 
Mr. Frohock’s final article, which will be de- 
voted to the fiction of James T. Farrell, in con- 
junction with a companion essay by Charles I. 
Glicksberg on Farrell’s literary criticism. Mr. 
Glicksberg teaches at Brooklyn College and 
the New School for Social Research, while Mr. 
Frohock is on the faculty of the department of 
romance languages at Columbia. “The Novel 
of Violence in America” will be published by 
University Press in Dallas next spring. 

With “Villain Still Pursues Her” JoHN 
ROSENFIELD, amusements editor of The Dallas 
Morning News, rounds out the first year of his 
department, “The Resident Arts.” Mr. Rosen- 
field proposes in his next effort to look into 
certain political attacks on modern art, with 
the meanings that this controversy holds for 
our contemporary culture. WILLIAM BURFORD, 
a frequent contributor of verse to SWR, spent 
the past summer at the Yaddo writers’ colony 
in New York state, where he made considerable 
progress on the writing of his first novel. A 
recent graduate of Amherst, Mr. Burford had 
a story in the August Harper’s Bazaar. virGIE 
BERNHARDT lives in Cincinnati. 
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ERE are three distinguished works by Americans 
from the current fall Borzoi list. I have always 
been, and will always be, interested in publishing books 


such as these. 
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A selection of his finest poetry of the last six years by the sensitive 
young author of A Walk in the Sun and A Sound of Hunting. $2.50 


THE IRON HOOP 


A striking and profoundly moving new novel by the remarkably gifted 


SK RECESSED IE PFE PAIR 


rles I. 


young author of last year’s The Arabian Bird. $3.00 


SOUTHERN POLITICS 


IN STATE AND NATION 


by V.0. Key 


A brilliant, highly topical examination of the Southern political system 
of our day, by V. O. Key, Cowles professor of Government at Yale 
University. $6.00 


ESRI IIE PII PSE 


Wherever books are sold 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher - New York 22 
BS ROS RTS I ESI IER ES ISIS, 
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Villain Still Pursues Her 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 


IN THE LATE 1920’s the Dallas Little Theater, 
magnificent in its new Venetian palazzo and 
full of what Jane Austen called “gracious con- 


> 


descension,” made a survey of similar nonpro- 
fessional drama organizations in Texas. Returns 
yielded the astounding total of sixty-five to 
seventy to which the Dallas Little Theater 
pledged “every assistance” of its prestige and 
resources, provided, of course, it didn’t cost 
anything. The depression, however, was just 
around the corner and soon everybody was to 
know how shallow the roots and how tender 
the growth of the off-Broadway theater. Dur- 
ing four to five winters Texas had been blan- 
keted by little theaters like the North Atlantic 
states in straw hat season. By the early 1930’s 
most of them had ceased to exist. They were a 
state of mind, anyway, or the state of some 
beneficent club woman’s pocket-book. 

Those surviving usually were the owners of 
playhouses, either expensive quarters like the 
Dallas and Houston plants, or cozy knocked- 
together barns and shanties. A hard and new 
lesson in dramaturgical economics was driven 
home. Theater facilities must come first, before 
actor or playwright. The idea was startling 
outside New York where, of course, the Messrs. 
Shubert and others had long appreciated the 
advantages of owning all the theaters or as 
many as could be annexed by purchase, lease, 


or foreclosure. 
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The torchbearers had been deceived or had 
fooled themselves. They had subscribed to the 
ancient tradition of Muscovy—one Russian a 
speech, two Russians a show (and three Rus- 
sians a revolution). Had not the inland theater 
of America thrived in tents, sheds or second- 
floor auditoriums? Was not the first Dallas 
Opera House, for example, an upstairs lodge 
room with a stage? Had not the American 
drama wiped off the hamfat of three genera- 
tions and declared itself a literature and an art 
in a barn on Cape Cod and marched trium- 
phantly into a converted stable off Washington 
Square? 

This it certainly did, thanks to George Cram 
Cook and Eugene O’Neill, who spread the 
Provincetown aesthetic from coast to coast, 
but it didn’t remain long in either barn. It was 
moving uptown into steam-heated playhouses 
just at the time the rest of the country was 
hearing about the red and black enameled hay- 
lofts. 

Still, for all America west of the Hudson, 
which is a rather large section, there was time 
for the drama, as an art and as 2 literature, to 
manifest itself in improvised surroundings. 
Given a fair degree of public success, the drama 
might be able next to finance more glamorous 
surroundings, a more flexible stage, and an out- 
rageously costly but indispensable switchboard. 

In 1928-29 the Carnegie Foundation and the 
American Association for Adult Education 
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At the vanguard of the Texas parade of progress are its 
banks, whose financing and wise counselling have been basic 


factors in the march of business and industry. 


As one of the leading banks in the Southwest, the First 
National Bank in Dallas has helped materially in the growth 
and progress of Dallas and the Southwest. Its broad resources, 
modern facilities and wide experience are ready to help in 


building soundly for today...and for a greater tomorrow. 


Fi rs t National Bank 


i n Da DD @@ S —_memser FeDerAt DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


DALLAS CLEARING HOUSE MEMBERSHIP No. 1 














RODEO 


Dorothy Kendall Bracken’s exciting story 
about a typical Southwestern rodeo brought 
to vivid life by the color illustrations of 
Elizabeth Rice. “Should make a hit!”— 
Charleston News and Courier. $2 


RODRIGO AND ROSALITA 


The story of a happy, affectionate Mexican 
family in Texas lovingly told by Esther Buf- 
fler and profusely illustrated in color. “An 
unusually charming story.”"—New York 
Times Book Review. $2 


AT YOUR 


THE 





pistinctive SOUTHWESTERN suventes | 


for the children in your life this Christmas 


FAVORITE BOOKSTORE 


STECK COMPANY * AUSTIN 


MARY 


Esther Buffler’s enchanting story about a lit- 
tle Pennsylvania Dutch girl, charmingly 
illustrated in full color. “Exciting reading 
for children eight years or older... excep- 
tional pictures.”"—Kansas City Star. $1.50 


CLOWNS OF THE FOREST 


Esse Forrester O’Brien’s authentic stories of 
the bears in Yellowstone National Park, 
with nearly 200 photographs. “As entertain- 
ing a book as has been published recently.” 
—Fort Worth Star-Telegram. $2.50 




















sent Kenneth Macgowan into the burgeoning 
meadows. Macgowan was an ex-drama critic 
of Broadway. Later he was to become a pro- 
ducer of plays and musicals, still later a top 
Hollywood production supervisor and eventu- 
ally with his fortune made, to drop commer- 
cialism as something noxious. He is head of the 
theatrical arts department of-the University 
of California, Los Angeles. 

Twenty years ago Macgowan was trying to 
make head or tail out of everything he saw and 
heard in forty-eight states, each with one to 
seventy civic, nonprofessional theaters. His 
findings and conclusions were embodied in a 
now rare but valuable volume entitled Foot- 
lights Across America. 

Macgowan wrote, “The best statement I have 
read of why the local theater has won support 
and why it is a necessary development came 
from The Dallas News, whose views were sum- 
marized, as follows: 


“1. A little theater will afford opportuni- 
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ties of expression to the dramatic talent of the 
town. 

“2. A little theater will be a common cause 
for many citizens thus contributing to civic 
friendliness, co-operation, sociability, good 
feeling. 

“3. A little theater will be a good adver- 
tisement for the town. 

“4, A little theater bears the stamp of cul- 
ture and culture, for some unargued reason, is 
a preity good thing. 

“These four points summarize the propa- 
ganda found in clippings from forty Texas 
newspapers over a period of four years. The 
proposition may now be reduced to a single 
issue with three ‘riders.’ It follows: 


“1, There is, in the public, a deep craving 
for spoken drama. 


“A. If a town wants spoken drama it will 
have to provide it itself. 


“B. Any group can make a drama live on 
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JOSEPH CAMPBELL 


GLADYS A. REICHARD 


RICHARD WILHELM- 
C. F. BAYNES translation 


ALFRED SCHAER 


C. G. JUNG and C. KERENYI 


ANDRE MALRAUX 





THE HERO WITH A THOUSAND 
FACES Illustrated, $4.00 


NAVAHO RELIGION: 
A Study of Symbolism $7.50 


THE BOOK OF CHANGES (1 CHING) 
Introduction by C. CG. Jung 
2 Volumes $7.50 


RELIGION AND THE SOUL IN 
JUNG’S PSYCHOTHERAPY 
Translated by R. F.C. Hull 


ESSAYS ON A SCIENCE OF 
MYTHOLOGY 
Translated by R. F.C. Hull 

Illustrated, $4.00 


PSYCHOLOGY OF ART 
Translated by Stuart Gilbert 
2 Volumes, 220 Illustrations $25.00 


BOLLINGEN SERIES 


Distributed by PANTHEON BOOKS, INC. 
333 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 14 





Established and Operated to Meet Financial 
Needs of the Park Cities and 
Suburban Dallas 


Hillcrest State Bank 


University Park 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





the stage if it will apply itself with in- 
telligence, skill and assiduity. 

“C. A little theater organization is the only 
financial setup that can present spoken 


drama in the small towns and still pay 


the bills.” 


There is little that we would amend in the 


statement of “single issue and three riders” 
after experiences of twenty years since first 
we wrote it. Rider ““C.” might be changed to 
say that a modified professional setup in con- 
trast with a little theater’s nonpaid volunteer 
organization is possible in the larger or key 
regional cities. Still the old little theater was 
also “modified professionalism” with salaried 
directors, secretaries, and often scenic or tech- 
nical workers and a difference need be only that 
of cautious, thrifty degree. 

Other observations apparently hold with 
frightening immutability. All publics want the 
drama, and, we may add, want it now with the 


hunger of the half-starved. And if these pub- - 
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lics are to have drama they must give it to 
themselves. No help beyond sly words, the 
blandishments of the exploiter to his prey, can 
be expected from New York. An off-Broadway 
activity such as Dallas’ Theater ’49 is now en- 
joying a measure of prosperity and encourag- 
ing solvency. 

“Our hardest job is to beat off the wolf- 
pack,” said one of the managers, meaning the 
anglers from Times Square. 


There are many reasons why the little the- 
ater of the 1920’s, an encouraging manifesta- 
tion of a national theater, was reduced in the 
1930’s to a few substantial and widely-sepa- 
rated operations. One was, of course, the elimi- 
nation of the faddists who went on to some- 
thing else. Little theater work was, for a few 
years, a socially reputable avocation, a means 
of personal publicity which society ladies culti- 
vate as assiduously as actors. Little theater first 
nights in Oshkosh had the imitative dress-up, 
names-in-the-paper air of a Theater Guild 
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opening in New York. They also had the ten- 
dency of scaring the mass public off the pre- 
cincts. High society, however, eventually moved 
on to night club openings, horse shows, and 
miniature golf, with mass support imperfectly 
developed to take its place. 

Season after season we lived through the ef- 
forts of little theaters to recapture their gala, 
festive, and prestigious position. Social leaders 
were begged to join the operating committees, 
to give first night parties, to pour tea and cof- 
fee at the intermissions; they were bribed by 
society page layouts. It didn’t work. The toy 
had been broken by the law of diminishing re- 
turn. A flop play now and then or a trouble- 
some deficit had tarnished the shining brass. 
The little theater now asked help and hard 
work; it required money and labor in overalls. 
High society careerism, be it learned forever- 
more, is on the taking not the giving end. 

Charles Meredith, once the most sagacious of 
little theater directors, pointed out as early as 
1931 that the nonprofessional playhouse was 
educating its audiences to a quality of theater 
that would soon be beyond its capacities to de- 
liver. This meant, specifically, acting and not 
décor, for the average nonprofessional theater, 
with modest means and good taste, could set 
and costume a show better than New York. 


During the 1930’s the New York Theater 


Guild sent scouts to Dallas to see why Mer- 
edith’s sets for Green Grow the Lilacs and 

Caesar and Cleopatra surpassed the originals. 
No, it was the nonprofessional actor who 
was being shown up, and speedily. Regional dic- 
tion in British drawing room comedy was be- 
coming intolerable, Main Street haircuts in 
Long Island drawing rooms were exciting 
snickers. No matter how skilled the direction, 
the pool of available talent was intractable. 
Once z local miss or matron had walked 
through the stage door, she was infected with 
the monomania of the prima donna. Once she 
continued on page 395 
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Book Mss. Welcomed 


EVERY AUTHOR delights in a best seller, but 
even a book with a limited audience can prove 
profitable when expertly designed and promoted. 
Though we, too, delight in best sellers, we are 
interested chiefly in reaching the audience for the 
worthy mss. of more modest prospects. Such books, 
which include first novels, poetry, plays, essays, 
scholarly works and the like, fail to attract other 
publishers because high production costs and over- 
head make them less profitable than sure-fire vol- 
umes by established authors. Under our plan, how- 
ever, we publish such books and enable our authors 
to profit from the sale of a relatively small num- 
ber of copies. Our authors receive unbounded co- 
operation from understanding editors in a program 
designed to insure the widest sale of books, no 
matter what their scope. We cordially invite you 
to submit your ms., or, if you prefer, write first 
for our free Booklet AC. 


VANTAGE PRESS, tnc. 
35 South William Street New York 4 











McGALLIE 


A College Preparatory 


School for boys. Outstanding record of achieve- 
ment by graduates in leading universities. Thor- 
ough preparation for College Entrance Board 
Examinations. 45th year. 

Christian atmosphere. Bible study required. 
Semi-military, rated “Excellent” by War Depart- 
ment. Well-regulated program of athletic, social 
and extra-curricular activities. 

Fully accredited summer session, combining rec- 
reation and intensive work for new or make-up 
credit. Also, summer camp for younger boys. 
Limited enrollment, early application advisable. 
Entrance by examination. For information, write 


Dr. Spencer McCallie, Jr. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 








Reviews of Books 


INDIGENOUS ART 
New Mexico Village Arts 


BY ROLAND F, DICKEY 


University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque 
$7.00 


ROLAND F. DICKEY’s New Mexico Village Arts 
surveys, with comprehensive intimacy, the 
major contributions of Spanish New Mexicans 
to their own circumscribed but significant his- 
tory of art. The house from its first adobe 
brick to its final decorative straw-mosaic cross 
is built, furnished, and lived in to the reader’s 
complete satisfaction. The arts of field and 
house, irrigation and weaving, planting and 
furniture making, viniculture and silversmith- 
ing, these and a thousand other happy tasks and 
trades pass the eye in gentle panorama. 


| _Applaud 


NEW MEXICO 


VILLAGE ARTS 
by Roland F. Dickey 


“In the unending variety of examples we 
learn how homes and churches are built 

.. of the handcrafts in wood, tin, silver, 
wool, leather, and straw... how furni- 
ture is designed and clothes woven. A 
.. Written with 
great style and attraction.” 

Jerry Bywaters, Director 


Dallas Museum of Fine Arts 


Stunning illustrations 
by Lloyd Goff, 
formerly of Dallas. 
266 pages—7x10% $7.00 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW MEXICO PRESS Albuquerque 





very decorative volume . 
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One poignantly indicative chapter, ‘ine 
Silent Place,” goes beyond the arts of every- 
day lite to tell how simply the native Spanish 
American embraces his faith in life after death, 
setting up wooden crosses by the roadside, not 
“to mark the place of graves or bloody deeds, 
but to remind the traveler to pray for the soul 
of the person by whose friends these symbols 
were erected.” Here also are described the “‘bar- 
ren and beautiful” native cemeteries of New 
Mexico, where “the native artisan again as- 
serted his creative ability in designing memo- 
rial pieces for the graves of his loved ones.” 
The sympathetic understanding which exists 
throughout the book is felt with particular 
force in this chapter, so keenly does the author 
realize the emotions and faiths of the people as 
he depicts the gauche, and often garish, little 
efforts of the artisans who created these hum- 
ble memorials. 


In “Resurgence,” the final section, the writ- 
ing moves to convincing conclusions on the 
present state of the native arts of New Mex- 
ico, which many authorities have defined as 
the only truly indigenous arts in this nation. 
Here the author boldly and clearly states what 
possibly a few others have realized, but are loath 
to acknowledge immediately. The revival of 
Spanish-Colonial «rts, including architecture, 
was successful at the outset, twenty years ago, 
and for several years thereafter. The depression 
was an opportune time for these arts to be re- 
created by descendants of the original artisans. 
But now, when an item is “constructed with 
machine-planed pine, tailored with square and 
level, . . . carved with a variety of precise 
chisels, . . . and finally finished with a coat 
of alcohol proof varnish, it is vastly different 
from the hand-hewn prototype. Not only is 
the piece shorn of individuality, rugged texture 
and intrinsic color, it has lost the indigenous 
qualities of struggle and spontaneity with 
which the old-time craftsman, by necessity 
endowed it.” 

continued on page 398 
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How the Republican Party Lost Its Future 


WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB 


SENATOR HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. pub- 
lished in the Saturday Evening Post of 
January 29, 1949, an article entitled “Does 
the Republican Party Have a Future?” 
Though he spoke with objectivity, the 
fact that he could ask the question indi- 
cates that he realizes the dilemma of the 
party of which he is a distinguished mem- 
ber. It is probably the first time in the his- 
tory of the party that the question has been 
asked in such seriousness. Senator Lodge 
believes the party has a future, but he 
suggests that it can be realized only on con- 
dition that the Republicans clean house, 
discard old concepts, and adopt a program 
more in conformity with the will and the 
aspirations of the American people. In 
short he implies that the house is in disor- 
der, that the party’s present concepts are 
archaic, and that its program does not 
mesh with popular spirit and desires. 
Many thoughtful persons have tried to 
explain the recent surprising defeat of the 
Republican party, but most of them have 
been content to do so by analyzing the cur- 
rent situation in terms of such factors as 
the labor vote, the farm vote, or the Roose- 
velt vote. At least I have read no account 
that viewed the present state of the Re- 
publican party down the long gun-barrel 
of history. I believe that history throws a 
strong clear light on the problem and 
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makes the eclipse of a once very powerful 
institution understandable. 


It must be remembered that the Re- 
publican party set out as a great crusader 
bent on emancipating those Americans 
who were not yet free to enjoy the bene- 
fits of democratic life. The cause was 
one that made a tremendous appeal to the 
idealist and to the common man. The cause 
gathered that strength known as moral 
force. The party that espoused the cause 
became the champion of suffering human- 
ity, of freedom, of real democracy ex- 
tended to all men, even the mast humble 
slave. There was something here of unself- 
ishness, of humanitarianism, of philan- 
thropy, and the appeal of it reached in 
some measure every man whose pecuniary 
interests did not outweigh his idealism. 
The party first appeared in 1852, and by 
1860 it had enough strength to capture 
the national government. 

As a result of its first success in the 
election of Lincoln, the southern states 
withdrew from the Union, giving the Re- 
publican party its second and its great- 
est opportunity, that of saving the Union. 
In saving the Union the party proved it- 
self able to win the hardest war the nation 
has yet fought, and to add to the moral 
prestige it had exhibited in the election 
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of Lincoln the prestige of physical force 
sufficient to hold the nation together in 
the gravest crisis. Here was the deed that 
stirred the patriotism and fervor of peo- 
ple everywhere, cementing their allegiance 
to the party with something approaching 
blind devotion. If you believed in freedom 
of men, you were a Republican, or should 
be; and if you believed in the Union and 
in loyalty to the flag, you could be noth- 
ing else. Thus it happened that the Repub- 
lican party emerged from the four years 
of civil war triumphant in the shining 
armor of high moral purpose and armed 
with the keen sword of patriotic devotion. 
No political party ever set out on the path 
of peace—to last for more than three dec- 
ades—under more favorable auspices. It 
had found in the shortest time the political 
holy grail. 

But there was a structural weakness in 
the young party, a weakness which had 
considerable effect on policy for ten years 
after the war, and indirectly for a much 
longer period. The party was not geo- 
graphically in the beginning a national 
party, and this despite the fact that it had 
kept the nation from dividing, had saved 
the Union. It originated as a sectional 
party, drew its total initial strength from 
the North, gained its first national elec- 
tion from northern votes, and had rela- 
tively little following elsewhere. Had its 
leaders inherited Lincoln’s wisdom as they 
did his power, the party might in time 
have become truly national, but it never 
did. It has in essence always been sec- 
tional. 

Because the South became so Democratic 
as to be known as the Solid South, it has 
been assumed in some quarters that the 
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Democratic party was sectional. On the 
contrary it was a national party before the 
Civil War, through reconstruction, and 
remains so today. Its members were dis- 
tributed over the whole nation, though 
for long they formed a minority in the 
more populous region. It was the sectional 
nature of the Republican party that led 
directly to the harsh reconstruction 
measures. The Republican leaders in Con- 
gress knew that they had no members in 
the South to speak of, and that if the south- 
ern states were permitted to return mem- 
bers to Congress, the Democrats would 
have a majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The only safe thing they could 
do was to keep the southern Democrats out 
until the victorious Republicans could be 
assured of a majority in both houses of 
Congress. This political party maneuver, 
or gerrymander, was carricd out under the 
guise of reconstruction with the result 
that no southern state really was repre- 
sented in the national Congress for nearly 
a decade after the war closed. 

In this decade the western states were 
not represented either. They were not rep- 
resented because twelve of them had not 
yet been admitted to the Union. They ex- 
isted as territories, and these territories 
were governed and administered by the 
national government, in this case the Re- 
publican party. When time came for the 
admission of new states, every step was 
taken to guarantee that they came into the 
Republican fold. By eliminating the South 
and conditioning the West, the Republi- 
cans built up their strength to a point 
where they could safely permit the south- 
ern states to send Democrats back to the 
Congress. But for a period of ten years 
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the Republican party, operating from the 
northern states, held undisputed political 
control in theory and in fact over the en- 
tire nation—over the South because it was 
being reconstructed, over the West because 
it was largely unoccupied and still terri- 
torial in status. 

The Republican party, having gained a 
breathing spell by disfranchising southern 
Democrats, set itself to the task of consoli- 
dating its strength and binding its mem- 
bership to it before memory of its original 
high idealism and its patriotic achievement 
in saving the Union had faded into the 
background. It is perhaps a good political 
maxim that a party cannot live by its past 
alone. It must make good every day, at 
least every administration. This the party 
succeeded in doing. 

Its position after Appomattox is prob- 
ably unique in political history: unique in 
that within five years from the time it 
came to power it had completed its pro- 
gram. It would be a mistake to assert that 
the Republican party of 1860 or 1864 had 
but one plank in its platform, but it is no 
mistake to say that it had only one that 
was important. The others were window 
dressing. By 1865 it had carried out the 
reform that gave it its birth and its original 
strength. As a reformer it had completed 
its mission and should have been ready to 
die, but the Republican party was not 
ready to die—as what party is? It was con- 
fronted with the necessity of finding an- 
other plank, evolving another program 
that would justify its existence and as- 
sure its growth. Fortunately its unlimited 
power and prestige at this juncture were 
matched by an unequaled opportunity, 
and that opportunity was seized with the 
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unerring instinct which comes when the 
cards of success are falling right. 

The whole nation lay at the feet of the 
Republican party for develop:nent and ex- 
ploitation. The South was no longer a rival 
or even an obstructionist and the West was 
a fallow field with untouched and all but 
limitless resources. The nation was founded 
on agriculture, the farm and the planta- 
tion, but this old force was not the thing 
to build a program on. The South had tried 
that. The new force—with all its dynamic 
future before it—was the one for the new 
party to champion. The new force con- 
sisted of wheels, pulleys, belts, blades, 
gears, driven by water, steam, and elec- 
tricity in the fabrication and distribution 
of goods and commodities. The North had 
made a considerable start in the develop- 
ment of technology before the Civil War, 
and in the war it had knocked out com- 
pletely any competition that the South 
might have developed. It was in supreme 
command of the dynamic power gener- 
ated by the Industrial Revolution. 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY, in complete po- 
litical control of the North, the South, and 
the West, was free to choose what it would 
go in for. It chose well. It embraced the 
new and :aost dynamic force, not the old 
agriculture which was mature and com- 
paratively static, but rather that com- 


bination known as business, meaning man- 
ufacturing, transportation, and distribu- 
tion. Here was an alliance of a sectional 
economic power with a coterminous politi- 


cal power, a partnership for great achieve- 
ment. 


The program followed by the Repub- 
lican party was designed, whether wit- 
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tingly or not, to foster with loving care 
the economic power and smooth the way 
for its eager and powerful partner to seize 
the material resources of the nation and 
concentrate control in the North, and thus 
to make both economics and politics sec- 
tional. The policy of the Republican party 
was to make the North prosperous, and 
as long as the North prospered, the North 
would give its allegiance to the party and 
keep it in control. ““The party of prosper- 
ity” was a good slogan to soothe a whole 
nation, but those inside knew that the real 
policy was Republican prosperity. 

The assets of the party after the Civil 
War were staggering in their immensity, 
so enormous that they could not help but 
bring relative prosperity to all sections. 
The business interests had in hand the tech- 
nology and skill to manufacture unlimited 
quantities of goods, enough fox the entire 
nation. What business needed was protec- 
tion from competition, domestic and for- 
eign, and a system of transportation that 
would assure distribution. Government, 
in control of the Republican party, could 
protect against domestic competition by 
granting patents and against foreign com- 
petition by levying tariffs. Patents cannot 
be considered a party measure, but as luck 
would have it, they turned the chief bene- 
fits to the North where patentable articles 
were being devised and used. The Repub- 
lican party made the protective tariff a 
broad plank in all its platforms, and 
throughout the Republican era the curve 
of the tariff was constantly upward, higher 
and higher. This tariff funneled the wealth 
of the nation into the Republican section 
and built up a surplus in the national 
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treasury which was also dispensed for Re- 
publican and northern benefit. 

Business needed railroads in order to 
transport the goods it manufactured to all 
parts of the nation, but the task of build- 
ing them into the West was too great for 
business to undertake on its own hook. It 
did not need to. It called on government 
to finance the venture. The road to the 
Pacific—across the plains—was projected 
before the Civil W-r but was not built 
because the two sections could not agree on 
a route. The South wanted it; the North 
wanted it. Neither would yield, and so 
nothing was done. In 1862, with the South 
out of the Union, the Republican Congress 
authorized the building of the Union Pa- 
cific from the West into the northern re- 
gion. From 1862 until building ceased, 
the whole railroad system was designed to 
feed into the northern section. And much 
of the building was done at government 
expense. 

The government had in its possession 
after the Civil War two enormous tangible 
assets which the Republican party disposed 
of largely to its own benefit. The first as- 
set and the larger one was the public lands 
comprising approximately one-half the 
continental area of the United States. Until 
1862 the policy had been to sell the pub- 
lic lands to individuals, but in that year 
of fateful and far-reaching Republican 
legislation the Homestead Act was passed 
and the lands were given away. It was not 
difficult to convince any recipient of a 
homestead ranging from 160 to 640 acres 
that the Republican party was beneficent 
and worthy of support. Though small areas 
were given to individuals, much larger 


ones were given to corporations. The rail- 
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roads received western lands equal to the 
area of France. This lavish distribution of 
the greatest relief fund in history to in- 
dividuals and corporations took nothing 
away from the popularity of the Republi- 
can party, but it relieved the government 
of its landed estate and national resources 
and prepared the way for another and less 
popular form of relief. 

The second asset in the hands of the 
government during this era was cash in the 
treasury, cash accumulated from the tar- 
iff imposed by the Republican party for 
the benefit of the infant industries of 
business. The question was not one of how 
this surplus cash could be returned to all 
the people, but rather how it could be 
placed safely in the hands of the chosen 
section and in the hands of good loyal Re- 
publicans. The solution was easy, the an- 
swer almost obvious. Give it to the Union 
soldiers of the Civil War in the form of 
pensions. Thus would it reward loyalty 
and strengthen business—and the Repub- 
lican party. The pension rolls were set up 
during the war and increased constantly 
until 1923, nearly sixty years after the war 
ended. Here was a safety valve that would 
relieve the treasury of its surplus. 

In any attempt to account for the de- 
terioration of the Republican party the de- 
clining influence of these pensions cannot 
be ignored. Not only did the receipt of a 
pension check each month hold the mem- 
ber of the GAR to the Republican party, 
but it likewise held all his kith and kin, 
especially those on whom he might other- 
wise have been dependent, and friends 
whom he might influence. That this pen- 
sion money, gathered from the pockets of 


the entire nation, flowed mainly into the 
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pockets of one small section, the records 
in Washington will abundantly prove. Of 
each $100 paid in pensions, about $85 
went North and $15 was distributed to 
scattered Republicans in the South and 
West. Here was one of the most dependable 
blocs of votes that any party could hope 
to have. 

It should not be difficult, then, to un- 
derstand the loyalty of business to its po- 
litical partner. Business had never known 
such opportunities, and nowhere in the 
world had it made more of the possibilities 
that lay before it. An increasing population 
in an expanding frontier lapped up all the 
commodities that could be produced and 
each year called for more. The resources 
were so great that there was something for 
all, enough to hide many inequalities. The 
Republican party rode this dynamic wave 
and won election after election. A part of 
its advantage was the fact that its position 
was positive; it was doing things, and 
much was being done in its name. The op- 
position had to content itself with block- 
ing, interfering, and protesting. What 
could you do with a party that had eman- 
cipated the slave, saved the Union, given 
everybody a bounty in land or tariff, as- 
sured businessmen of prosperity and poor 
men of a full dinner pail? 

The answer, as the opposition found out, 
was nothing—nothing but wait. The wait- 
ing was long. The South, sitting discon- 
solately outside the warmth of the charmed 
circle, sans tariff, sans pensions, was always 
in protest, but could be ignored. In the 
seventies and eighties the farmers of the 
West—though Republican by inheritance 
—raised their voices, against monopolies 
more than against the party that had fos- 
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tered them. The Populists got nowhere. 
But the campaign of 1896—foreshadow- 
ing that of 1932—gave the Republicans 
a great scare and caused them to adopt, 
under the leadership of the able Mark Han- 
na, tactics as effective as they were repre- 
hensible in order to win. This should have 
been a warning. 


DESPITE THE PARTY’s splendid record of 
achievement, keen observers might have 
detected by the turn of the century the de- 
terioration that had set in, a deterioration 
in position. No party can live on its mem- 
ories or expect to live on gratitude for past 
favors. By 1900 people were a little tired 
of hearing that Lincoln, the only great 
President the party has produced, had 
freed the slaves. By then the Union was so 
well saved that even the bloody shirt no 
longer evoked patriotic emotions. These 
things lay far in the past. The giving away 
of the public domain lay largely in the 
past too, and some were saying that the 
policy had been carried too far. The pen- 
sioners were dying rapidly, and the po- 
litical loyalty of the GAR was becoming 
less important. The one vital force left to 
the Republican party was business. 
Between the close of the Civil War and 
the eclipse of the Republican party in 
1932, business made spectacular progress. 
As everyone knows, it got very big and 
more powerful than any other factor in 
American life. We emphasize this in books 
and politics by the use of capitals: Big 
Business. It has already been pointed out 
that business was the principal ally of 
the Republican party, the only one that 
survived the passage of years and retained 
its vitality. It crystallized around the cor- 
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porations which the Republicans got the 
Supreme Court to define as individuals in 
order to override the will of the states and 
other protestants. The party did every- 
thing that could be done to clear the track 
and give cannon-ball right of way to the 
business special. The Republican boast, so 
effective in many campaigns, of being the 
party of business was sound and true. 

This alliance between business and the 
dominant political party made an unbeat- 
able combination as long as they could 
deliver prosperity and keep the factory 
wheels turning and the people employed. 
With the passage of time, subtle changes 
began to take place in the relationship be- 
tween the two partners and also within 
the domain of each partner. 

In the beginning both partners were 
young, each with its special vigor, but of 
the two the political partner was domi- 
nant. It was the Republican party that had 
the political power to grant the land to 
the railroads, to give a tariff bonus to 
manufacturers, and to grant pensions to 
the GAR. In the process of doing this it 
transferred the government’s wealth— 
which theoretically belongs to all the peo- 
ple—into the hands of the party section, 
party members, and party supporters, that 
is, into the hands of business. The result 
was that business grew very powerful and 
became dominant. In the beginning the 
party had political power and economic 
assets; in the end it had only political 
power, the assets having been transferred. 
Therefore when it needed economic assets 
it became a supplicant before a power it 
had formerly controlled and helped to 
make. 

Time brought changes in business and 
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these changes compelled the Republican 
party to make two hard choices, neither 
of which was politically wise. Shortly after 
the Civil War the original numerous small 
businesses began to merge into fewer big- 
ger businesses, forming trusts and ap- 
proaching monopolies in one field after 
another. In the struggle that ensued the 
Republican party had to choose its destiny: 
would it champion the cause of small busi- 
ness or would it go where the power and 
money were, with Big Business? It is 
doubtful whether, given the background, 
the Republican party could have made any 
choice but the one it did. The choice in 
favor of Big Business was natural, logical, 
and under the circumstances inevitable. 
For as a matter of fact, the men who were 
operating Big Business were by that time 
the prime movers of the Republican party. 
They were on the board of directors of the 
corporation and of the party. 

Another division in business compelled 
the Republican party to make a second 
choice. With the rise of the great indus- 
tries, there was a sharp division between 
the owners or managers and the employees 
who did the work; there was capital on 
the one hand and labor on the other. The 
Republican party could not champion the 
cause of both. Its whole history of oppo- 
sition in greater or less degree to the de- 
mands of organized labor indicates its de- 
cision in favor of capital. 

The important thing to notice in both of 
these decisions is that the Republican party 
threw its support to the minority as against 
the majority. There were more small busi- 
nesses than big businesses, and there were 
far more laborers than there were man- 
agements or managers. Slowly but surely 
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the Republican party was narrowing the 
base of popular support upon which any 
party in a free democratic country must 
in the long run depend. 

After it ran out of homesteads, the Re- 
publican party had no place at all for the 
farmer. It may have given him lip-service, 
but it never could accept the poignant plea 
of 1896 that the farmer too was a busi- 
nessman. He was something else, a farmer. 
Even if it had granted him the status of 
a businessman, the party would have 
classed him as a small businessman, and 
his interests would still have been made sec- 
ondary to those of Big Business. Through- 
out it compelled him to buy in a protected 
market and permitted him to sell in a free 
market with all the world as his competi- 
tor. For the farmer’s mule or cow or cot- 
ton or tobacco there was neither tariff nor 
patent. 

It is difficult to explain the long record 
of loyalty of middle western farmers to 
the Republican party, why they clung to 
it for three-quarters of a century to the 
detriment of their own welfare. The most 
reasonable explanation is that they inher- 
ited their Republicanism. The fact that 
their fathers received free homesteads and 
pensions brought them into the party and 
a loyal inertia held them there for a very 
long time—but not forever. They woke up 
at last to the fact that the party had done 
nothing for them lately. 


Thus the Republican party successively 


turned its back on one great segment of 
society after another, on the farmer, on 
small business, on labor. The party quit 
the people long before the people quit it. 
Finding Big Business a jealous god, it gave 
it complete and undivided devotion, sacri- 
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ficing its Lincolnian idealism and its early 
patriotic fervor for the downtrodden man, 
and thus cutting from under itself the 
foundation on which popular support 
could with any reason stand. It is not sur- 
prising that the Republican party eventu- 
ally went down in defeat known to no 
other major party in history; the surpris- 
ing fact, the one that needs explanation, 
is that its defeat was so long delayed. The 
explanation of the delay must be sought 
in the unbroken success of business. 


THE PARTY WAs never really defeated in 
the sense that it lost prestige, until its 
main partner—and we might almost say 
its only one—collapsed. Since business near 
the end was the only ally of strength the 
party had, the condition for the continued 
dominance of the party hinged on the abil- 
ity of business to provide prosperity. It 
was business that had to make and dis- 
tribute the goods, maintain employment, 
and provide hope for the future. As long 
as business did this, the voters went along 
voting the Republicans into power with 
only an occasional interlude by protesters 
and reformers. 

The union of business and the Repub- 
lican party was never more felicitous than 
in the years following World War I. It is 
quite true that one President was not quite 
up to the standard expected, but the two 
that followed were well-nigh perfect. Pres- 
ident Hoover, the engineer and humani- 
tarian, was the ideal man for the party 
of business. And business was so good dur- 
ing the early part of his administration 
that the Republicans promised to make 
prosperity permanent and to put two cars 
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in every garage. It would be hard to beat 
a party that does either. 

Then it happened, overnight. The bot- 
tom fell out, not of the Republican party, 
but of business. From 1929 to 1933 the 
administration—representing the Repub- 
lican party—moved around in a daze, 
completely stunned by the disaster that 
had come to its partner and main support. 
Though there was some vague talk about 
turning a corner, the Republicans were 
never able to make the turn. Their policy 
had been to let business take its course, 
and it was perhaps too much to expect a 
sudden reversal of a time-honored and 
well-established system. 

In the next election the Republican 
party had nothing on which to base a cam- 
paign. Born on a platform of one plank, 
slavery, it died on a platform of one plank 
because that plank, business, had decom- 
posed and fallen from under it. It began 
as a sectional party, carrying only north- 
ern states; it died as a sectional party car- 
rying six states, all of them in the region 
of its original strength. Four years later 
it carried Maine and Vermont. Gone from 
it were the farmers of the Middle West, 
gone the votes of the laboring men, now 
jobless, around the silent factories of the 
industrial North. Gone also the tradition 
of invincibility and the belief that the 
Republican party alone knew the magic 
formula of prosperity and success. 

The collapse of business in 1929 and of 
the Republican party in 1932 gave the op- 
position the first opportunity it had had 
since long before the Civil War to seize 
the initiative and launch a constructive 
program. It is true that in a period of 
seventy-two years, from 1860 to 1932, the 
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Democrats won four elections, serving six- 
teen years to fifty-six for the Republicans. 
But none of these victories gave the Demo- 
crats a broad initiative. They were due 
in Cleveland’s case to protests against Re- 
publican rule, and in Wilson’s case to dis- 
affection in the Republican party and to 
war. The foundation under the Repub- 
licans in each case remained strong and 
sound, and as soon as the reformers had 
failed in their reforms, control slipped 
back into safe Republican hands. The 
party still stood for the constructive force, 
the development of business, and not for 
the complainers, obstructionists, and 
amorphous dissident elements which have 
always been a plague to the out party. 

The entry of the Democratic party in 
1932 was a triumphant entry such as it 
had not known before. Not only had the 
opposition been defeated, but its old 
sources of strength lay in complete ruins 
about it. The task was to build from the 
ground up on another principle. Twice be- 
fore the Democrats had had the ball but 
had not known what to do with it. This 
time they had the ball and, as it turned out, 
they knew how to keep it and what to do 
with it. 

What the Democrats did after 1932 was 
to launch a bold program much greater 
than but comparable to the one under- 
taken by Lincoln. And that program was 
based on an entirely mew principle. The 
forces of government were directed, not 
to the restoration of business alone, but 
toward the rehabilitation of the suffering 
and destitute of the entire nation. It was 
in the words of Roosevelt himself a “cru- 
sade to restore America to its own peo- 


ple.” That was a long-range program. In 
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the short range it would give bread to 
the hungry, clothes to the naked, fuel to 
the freezing, jobs to the jobless, security 
to the aged, and insurance to the bank- 
ers; and, having no public domain to give 
away and no other government assets, it 
would pay for all this by taking money 
away from those who had it, mainly from 
Republicans and Big Business, and giving 
it to those who needed it. It was the taking 
and not the giving that stirred the bitter- 
ness and acrimony, just as Lincoln’s taking 
away property in slaves had stirred it three- 
quarters of a century earlier. 

In this analysis we are not concerned 
with the merits of the program, its consti- 
tutionality, or its rightness or wrongness. 
We are concerned with its political ef- 
fectiveness, with the broad appeal it had 
for the majority and its seemingly utter 
disregard for the powerful minority. This 
program gave the Democrats an initiative 
based on a new principle which for the 
time being the Republican party cannot 
possibly take from it and remain the Re- 
publican party. The Republican party for 
the first time in its history is now definitely 
on the outside. It can only complain, criti- 
cize, claim it can do the job better and 
more efficiently. It has as yet nothing con- 
structive to offer, and under present con- 
ditions it seems doubt“ | whether it can 
find anything to offer that its members 
would accept or the American voters 
would take at face value. The Republican 
party worked out to the last grain its vein 
of success and for the present it is through. 
It carried to a logical conclusion the policy 
of taking fror ~he many—either the gov- 
ernment or t: people—and giving to the 
few, taking from the three sections and 
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giving to the favored one. Here was a 
principle that was good as long as it lasted, 
but it was not an eternal principle. Sena- 
tor Lodge refers to archaic concepts of 
the party, but I would like to suggest to 
him that the great principle of the party 
is archaic and that therefore practically 
everything about it is now out of date. The 
old place may be tidied up a bit, but it 
will still be a Victorian palace with its 
gingerbread and gewgaws showing. 

By way of being specific let us examine 
some of the cherished details of the estab- 
lishment—relics of a dead past—that have 
no place save in a political antique shop. 
The first of these is the front porch. Now 
in its day that was quite an institution. 
It was a comfortable place for the presi- 
dential candidate who was sure of election 
to reside in dignity while the opposition 
beat its brains out trying to gain the at- 
tention of spellbound voters. It was a good 
place from which to make no mistakes, 
commit no errors. The front porch is one 
antique that the Republicans will have to 
give up until they get a house to go with it. 

Another outworn formula has to do 
with the off-year elections. This formula 
held that if in the rare Democratic innings 
the Republicans gained control of Con- 
gress in the off-year election, that was a 
sure sign that the Democratic President 
was on his way out, come next election. 
In 1946 the Congress became Republican 
and it was taken for granted that the 
formula would work. The White House 
was as good as won. 

So eager was the Eightieth Congress 
to please its favored constituents that it 
jumped the gun and began the work of 
destroying the principle which the Demo- 
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crats had adopted and practiced for six- 
teen years. The result was that this Con- 
gress frightened the farmers, resolved |a- 
bor’s doubts, and lost the election of 1948, 
The formula did not work. 

In the last election we did not hear 
much about the full dinner pail and sound 
money, the first a bauble for the working- 
man and the second a booby trap for small 
businessmen. For three years the working- 
man looked into the pail and found it al- 
ways empty. And as for sound money, the 
Republican party ran out of money of any 
kind as did most of the voters. It appears 
that the dinner pail has been lost now 
and sound money, if not forgotten, is 
never mentioned. 


‘ 


IT Is CUSTOMARY for losers to quarrel 
among themselves in trying to apportion 
the blame for their defeat. According to 
news reports this jowering is going on 
now in the party high command. It seems 
that Mr. Dewey, who would have been so 
great if he had won, is taking the brunt 
of the attack. It may be pointed out that 
Mr. Dewey’s whole campaign was in the 
very best Republican tradition. He con- 
ducted himself with the utmost propriety, 
said very little, and might even have re- 
mained on the front porch so far as results 
go. He was careful not to be specific or 
forthright but to depend on his supporters 
to make the commitments. He could not 
be expected to go over to the left of the 
Democrats, and his own party would not 
have followed him had he done so. His po- 
sition was to the right of Mr. Truman’s, 
and Mr. Truman’s position was anchored 
firmly in the middle of the new principle 
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of government. Actually Mr. Dewey had 
no principle. He was simply trying to get 
the voters to shoulder Mr. Truman out of 
his position, and the stubborn voters flatly 
refused to do it. 

Nor can the Republicans find an alibi 
for their last defeat in the personality of 
the opposition. The two candidates were 
just about a hoss and a hoss in personality, 
though the man from New York is a little 
slicker than the man from Missouri. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Truman’s personality is not such 
as to give the opposition an inferiority 
complex. The people voted on the issues 
and not on the men. 

President Truman’s victory was so spec- 
tacular as to obscure important aspects of 
the last election. Had Mr. Truman been 
elected on personality, he might have 
found himself faced with a Republican 
Congress and with Republican governors 
in control of a majority of the states. The 
inarticulate but interested voters admired 
his courage and the desperate fight he 
made with practically nobody in his cor- 
ner, but they did not vote for him through 
sympathy. They had simply had enough 
of the other party as it exhibited its pro- 
gram in the Eightieth Congress to know 
that they wanted no more of it. Wanting 
a modern government that will deal with 
modern problems and not an antiquity, 
they went to the polls and swept the little 
champ back to the White House, and with 
him they sent Democrats to Congress and 
into the governors’ offices across the na- 
tion. 

Of course we need two parties to debate 
the issues of the nation. It seems from our 
own political history that the debate swings 
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around a principle. One party thinks the 
principle is right and the other is equally 
convinced that it is in great part wrong. 
The party that originates the principle and 
establishes it, does so in a national crisis. 
If the nation comes out of the crisis, the 
principle is accepted and the people go on 
supporting it for a long time, say until 
it runs into a crisis. This is what happened 
to the Republican party after the Civil 
War; it is what happened to the Demo- 
cratic party in the Great Depression. Dur- 
ing the time of trust and confidence in the 
principle, the party that originated it and 
put it into effect has a tremendous ad- 
vantage, such an advantage that it may get 
away with almost anything. As long as 
the principle being acted upon works, it 
is almost impossible to dislodge the party 
that discovered it. This the Republicans 
need to bear in mind. They are going to 
have thin pickings until the present prin- 
ciple of developing a social state has failed. 
They are going to beat their brains out 
trying to get the attention of voters. They 
are going to quarrel, divide, complain, and 
criticize. 

Their plight is like that of the man who 
had spent his life preparing for the fu- 
ture. It was his obsession. He awoke one 
morning on his birthday and began to ap- 
praise himself, his age which was consid- 
erable, his hair which had grown thin, his 
muscles a little flabby now, and his bones 
which seemed to have sand grains in the 
joints. After some contemplation, he 
struck his hand to his head and exclaimed, 
“Heavens! This is my future!” And so it 
may be for a considerable period with the 
Republican party. 





A Touch of Earth 


THOMAS HAL PHILLIPS 


THE MARES GALLOPED through the open 
gate into the lot. Darrell stood rigid in the 
surrey, leaned his body backward and 
jerked against the reins. He had not meant 
to hurry, even though it was after mid- 
night; he had only wanted the wind to 
cool whatever it was that burned in him 
like a fever. But nothing had cooled. He 
was glad it was after midnight because 
Yancey would not be there in the lot to 
unhitch the mares. He did not want to see 
anybody. Yancey would be sleeping be- 
side Louella in the house across the field. 

But his grandmother would be waiting. 
He dropped the lines and turned to look 
past the big oaks toward the house. The 
light was there, motionless in the window. 
She had always waited. And when he went 
into her room tonight it would be as 
though she held out her arms to him while 
her eyes said: You are such a child at times. 

Then the asking would start. Her 
searching eyes would shine through the 
lamplight and she would speak in the same 
compelling tone as he had heard her speak 
of the church or the certainty of the devil’s 
flesh, asking, always asking. 

It might have started last year when 
Malcolm Pitt said: “You ought to buy that 
land, Darrell. The timber alone is worth 
it, and it’s got a good house.” Darrell had 
listened, and he had bought it, not only 
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because he was eighteen and Malcolm Pitt 
was fifty-four, but because Malcolm Pitt 
had signed the note, and everything was 
done without his grandmother knowing 
it. Not until the deed was already re- 
corded in his name in the county court- 
house did he think to say to her: “Now we 
can have our own land, and our own house 
like it was before your father lost the 
plantation and we moved here on Mal- 
colm Pitt’s place.” But he knew, too, that 
he had bought the land not only that she 
might live now in the aura of restored 
gentility, but so that he, Darrell, might 
tread a certain measured distance into that 
world of Malcolm Pitt — that world of 
mule - auction, trading, man - talk, and 
man-laughter. Owning land was like be- 
ing a man, or at least people thought of it 
that way. 

Or the asking might have started three 
years ago when his father died and he had 
gone at sixteen to work at the gin because 
Malcolm Pitt had said: “I want you to run 
my new gin, Darrell. You run the gin and 
we'll go half and half with the profit.” 

Or maybe it started as far back as when 
his mother died. He could not remember. 

But she was there watching for him 
when he came home at night from running 
the gin, when he came home late from 
Vicksburg with Malcolm Pitt, or when he 
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drove home in the surrey from any Satur- 
day night ball, which usually he attended 
with Miriam and Roger Pitt. Always she 
would be waiting. 

He leaped out upon the ground and 
though the mares did not start they seemed 
to quiver forward into the collars. His 
hands gripped singletree and chain to 
unhook the tight traces. He strained, 
then he jerked the heavy check lines 
again. “How in the hell can I undo the 
traces with no slack?” He had not said 
the words to anybody, but he thought: 
“She couldn’t have heard me, up there in 
the lamplight, but if she had she would 
say, ‘There you go talking like Malcolm 
Pitt again.’ ” 

Well, he was nineteen now. 


He would not answer anything she 
asked tonight, not anything about the 
Pilgrimage Ball, which had been at the 
Edgeworth House in the long room with 
the high dutch-carved ceiling and chan- 


deliers of finger-like pieces of overlaid 
glass. There in the candlelight he had stood 
and gazed not for the first time at the 
strange likeness of Roger and Miriam for, 
though they were brother and sister, Roger 
had drawn every incisive turn of his cheeks 
and lips from Malcolm Pitt and Miriam 
had got from her father only a certain at- 
titude of a listening face. He wondered if 
the likeness seemed strange to anyone else. 
And when he danced with Miriam she was 
always somewhere beyond any sense of 
closeness, beyond the feel of his fingers 
though his hand could count the pulse- 
beat in her wrist. He would not tell his 
grandmother any of this. 

He turned the mares loose in the lot and 
while he walked from the barn toward the 
house he watched the light spilling through 
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the window and the porch and running 
like a painted stream across the new spring 
grass. 

He stopped at the gate, outside the path 
of light, and watched his grandmother 
moving in her room. She went to the man- 
tel. She took the key, hanging there, and 
opened the face of the clock. He knew she 
was not winding it, but her finger had 
moved the hands ahead one hour, per- 
haps two. He had seen her do that before. 
He wanted to laugh. I guess it’s about one 
o’clock, he thought, and she'll teli me it’s 
two or three. It was like her going to 
Vicksburg every fourth Sunday to spend 
two days with her brother. ““To hear Doc- 
tor Lockley’s sermon to the Monday after- 
noon study club, that wonderful man,” 
she always said. But Darrell knew, for his 
great-uncle Turner had told him, that she 
went also for three drinks of wine, never 
any more and never any less. 

He tried to climb the front steps quiet- 
ly. He stopped in the hall -nd waited, as 
if a great thing must be decided under- 
breath. One answer led to his grand- 
mother’s door, one to his own room. He 
heard the page turn, the scrape of page 
against page; another turned. She was 
reading. He stepped quickly toward his 
own room, his hand caught the cold knob. 
A chair moved in her room. His throat 
was locked against breathing. 

“Darrell?” 

“To 

“Is that you?” 

“Yes ma’am.” 

“What are you doing?” 

“Nothing.” 

He turned and opened the door to her 
room. The high starched collar of her black 
rep dress looked as though she had sat 
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stiffly there in her chair all night without 
moving and waited for him. He leaned 
back against the closed door; both hands 
pressed against the knob. She tugged at 
the shawl about her shoulders. 

“What are you reading?” he said. 

“It’s late,” she said, “‘very late.” 

“The Ball is always like this.” 

“The hour. Do you know the hour?” 

““No ma’am.” 

“You might glance at the clock.” 

He did not look at it. 

“Sometimes, you are stubborn, boy. I 
forgive you for being late tonight. I say. 
I forgive you.” 

“Thank you.” 

“But you are stubborn. You begin a lit- 
tle here, and a little there—you begin to 
fail me. Or maybe you think I’m an old 
woman who couldn’t instruct a fine young 
man of nineteen.” 


“No. I don’t think that.” 
“There’s fine blood in you. But there 


are spots that quiver. You have to find an 
anchor, so that the wind of God will not 
sweep you away as a frostbitten leaf.” 

While he looked at his grandmother, 
suddenly quiet, he thought of Miriam, for 
her faint perfume was about him, on his 
cheek, or his hands, and maybe it was 
strong enough to reach across the room to 
his grandmother. 

“I’m not an old woman afraid of a 
spider’s shadow. Not fear I’m talking 
about, but respect. Was it becoming to 
leave me until this hour, alone?” 

“I wanted to get Louella to stay with 
you.” 

““Was it becoming?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Are you trying to spoil my visit to 
brother Turner’s tomorrow?” 
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“No.” 

“T hope not, because I’m going tomor- 
row evening as usual, for two days, as 
usual. It would do you good to hear Doc- 
tor Lockley, too. Wonderful man.” She 
looked up at the clock. ““The hour is three. 
Ten minutes past. I hope you had a good 
time.” 

“J did.” 

“And Miriam?” 

“She did too.” 

“And Roger Pitt was with that girl of 
the preacher’s?” 

“Yes. Roger was with Nolie.” 

“Nolie. Temporarily, I trust. The way 
she flaunts her ankles, even in church. And 
worse, wearing that harem skirt, split up 
the front. Vanity leaves its mark, too. You 
with evening clothes. I’ve seen you quiver, 
Darrell. Against little things. One by one. 
Even strong men have spots. They must 
guard against—” 

“I don’t know what you are talking 
about.” 

“About the Pitts.” 

“Malcolm Pitt has done as much for me 
as a father would, maybe more.” His hands 
twisted tight against the knob. 

“But slowly buying you. The gin, the 
land, because you are fine and good and— 
handsome.” 

His head jerked back against the panel 
door. “How could you sit here in this 
house and be that cruel? Maybe I have 
worked hard for Malcolm Pitt. But I never 
deserved half what he has done for us. You 
wanted to say it. You meant to say it. But 
I despise to hear—” 

She was coming toward him and with 
her was the scrouging smell of rose ge- 
raniums, the dead petal-smell like stifling 
dust. ““You’re upset because it’s late. You'll 
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be ashamed for this tomorrow. Tomorrow 
you'll go with me to church and you'll 
pray forgiveness.” 

“T wouldn’t go with you tomorrow to 
your damned old church if I never saw 
another one!” In one violent turn, crying, 
he slammed the door; he could not know 
what shock rebounded from her face. He 
was crying when his own door opened to 
the thoughtless turning of his hand. He 
lay across his bed and when he finally went 
to sleep he was still dressed, giving no 
thought to the new full dress suit cut in 
Vicksburg by Malcolm Pitt’s own tailor. 


HE REMEMBERED the light now and then 
coming through the undrawn curtains, 
and he remembered the sound of the sur- 
rey at the front door which meant that 
Yancey had come to tae his grandmother 
to church that morning. Once he went to 
the kitchen, and while he drank milk 
quickly he listened as if any step would 
catch him like a thief. He lay in the bed 
again and pulled the sheet over his face as 
though to cover his mind, too, so that it 
could not remember anything outside four 
walls. He heard the steps in the hall when 
his grandmother returned from church. 

It was almost dark when he poured out 
a basin of water from the pitcher on his 
dresser and began to shave with his father’s 
razor which he had taken three years ago 
from the oval trunk in the hall. He did 
not really want to shave. He finished only 
because he had started. 

When he had dressed, it was dark; but 
he did not light the lamp in his room. He 
turned around to the knocking on his 
door. Yancey stood in the doorway. 

“Mista Darrell?” 

“Yes.” 
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“You sick?” 

“No.” 

“You been sleepin all day.” 

““What time is it?” 

“I’m gettin ready to take your grand- 
mama to the train. Your face is red. I 
think you sick.” 

“T slept on my arm.” 

“You don’t want nothin.” 

“No, thank you.” 

Yancey moved back into the hall. He 
walked past the grandmother standing be- 
fore the hall-mirror angling her soft black 
beaver hat a little over one eye. She turned 
her back to the mirror. With one gloved 
hand she brushed a fleck of lint from the 
black grosgrain ribbon that trimmed the 
buttoned front of her gray suit. 

“Come in,” Darrell said. 

She stopped in his doorway. “You feel 
better?” 

“Yes.” 

“I prayed for you today in church. I 
knew nothing else to do.” 

“Thank you.” 

“TI don’t know what God has done, but 


I’ve forgiven you. I hope it makes you feel 
better.” 


“Tt does.” 

“You may not listen to anything I say, 
Darrell. There are things about life that 
you don’t know, things that you learn 
only by living. Water tastes different when 
you drink it from a china cup instead of 
a glass. I don’t know why. But it’s true.” 

“T’m trying to understand you.” 

“Life is always the same. It’s how you 
taste life, how you drink life. God has his 
rules. I trust that while I am gone—” 

“You won’t have to worry about me.” 

“T hope not. I want a pleasant parting, 
no matter how brief my trip is to be. So 
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many things could happen.” She walked 
toward him. “I say I’ve forgiven you. Kiss 
my cheek.” 

He kissed her cheek. Then she was gone 
down the hall toward the surrey which 
Yancey had waiting. 

Darrell left no light burning in the 
house. He walked among the tall pines and 
along the honeysuckle hedge, and in the 
muscadine grove he could hear the small 
marble-like fruit falling like a finger 
thumped into dead leaves. He wanted to 
find Roger who now must know answers 
which he, himself, did not know. The way 
Roger had touched Nolie last night at the 
ball, and the way the two had laughed, 
was as if Roger had found a new path and 
he could never be alone again. He had 
found the key to the door of a laughing 
and peopled room, where the laugh was 
deep and certain like the voice of Malcolm 
Pitt. 

Darrell found Roger on the millpond 
bank, standing beside his boat with his 
shirt sleeves rolled high. Perhaps he had 
known all along that Roger would be 
there, and his steps had lagged only be- 
cause his tongue could not shape any ques- 
tion. And now, standing on the pond 
bank, whatever he had wanted to ask be- 
came childish while he watched the in- 
cisive line of Roger’s lips straighten into a 
laugh. 

“What you stirring up tonight?” 

“Nothing,” Darrell said. ““What are you 
doing?” 

“Tarring this old boat, and it’s still got 
some fountains in it.” 

“*That’s not much of a job.” 

“If you really want to know, I’ve been 
talking to Nolie.” 

“To Nolie? Here?” 
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““Yes. She’s got you on her line.” 

“She had you last night.” 

“That’s just weekday stuff. You've 
wrapped her up without meaning to.” 

“The devil,” Darrell said. ‘‘Nolie is 
crazy.” 

“Crazy or not I’d like to smuggle her 
back to the University with me for a little 
while. I might stay away from Memphis 
long enough to get some studying done.” 

“You haven’t seen her. She’s probably 
at church.” 

“They’re not having church tonight. 
I'll swear I’ve seen her. She’d been drink- 
ing wine. She stole a whole communion 
bottle out of the church.” 

“I never know when to believe you, 
Roger.” 

Roger laughed. To Darrell it was a 
laugh of knowledge, a laugh of the peo- 
pled room; and now he was certain that 
somewhere Roger, in his world of a? +b’, 
had reached out and touched something so 
that he would never again understand 
what it meant to be alone. 

“Where have you started?” Roger said. 

“Home.” 

“Well, where have you been?” 

“Nowhere. Just walking.” 

“Just walking on Sunday night?” 

“It’s about like tarring a boat,” Darrell 
said. 

“I guess so,” Roger said. 

Darrell walked away from the pond and 
away from the slow, almost soundless, 
movement of water against the bank. But 
he carried with him the purling night- 
sounds that came out of the hedge, the 
grass, the trees and drifted in soft waves 
against his ears. It was here and there a 
man left a little of himself. A share for the 
pond, for the gin. A share for the trips to 
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Vicksburg with Malcolm Pitt. A share at 
the barn when Malcolm Fitt’s voice shot 
out in whole-framed laughter. It was here 
and there, even remembering would not 
bring it back. He was going to an empty 
house. There would be no laughter, no 
footstep, only his own quiet breathing, or 
the sound of his own turning in bed. But 
it did not matter. He would be alone any- 
way. 

The moon was high and strong enough 
to cast his shadow along the damp inch-a- 
night grass. He looked once toward the 
gin, saw the moonlight carom on the sil- 
ver suction pipes. But he did not go home 
that way. He went instead along the damp 
narrow path of sedge through the patch of 
small willows, then past the new, small 
churchhouse which seemed to huddle un- 
der the acornless limbs of the tall oak be- 
side it. Behind the churchhouse he knew 
the cemetery had been marked off and 
though the fence was not up yet, already 
there were three new graves. It was child- 
ish to think that graves were different in 
moonlight than in daylight. 

He had neared the clay bank and was 
ready to step down into the road when he 
heard his name whispered among the 
bushy hedge. The sound was separate and 
distinct as a live spark flung out from a 
blaze of hickory wood: “Darrell.” 

His stomach jerked in breath to run, but 
he stopped quickly, half turning. 

“Darrell,” she said. Even before his eyes 
found her leaning against the small trunk 
of a tupelo gum, he knew it was Nolie. “I 
thought you would come this way.” 

“Nolie.” 

Her hands moved from the trunk be- 
hind her, and small pieces of bark fell into 
old leaves. Her mouth moved toward a 
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laugh but he did not hear anything. He 
only felt for the moment that a certain fey 
beauty was shadowed in her face. 

“Come here,” she said. 

He moved toward her. ““What’s the mat- 
ter with you? What are you doing here?” 

“IT went in there again,” she said. 

“Where?” 

“There. In the church.” She pointed. 

“You are drunk. He said you were 
drunk.” 

“I’m not, Darrell. I’m not. I didn’t 
mean to do it. I know now you don’t love 
me. You won’t kiss me.” 

“Nolie.” 

“You kissed me once. You already for- 
got. You did. But you won’t ever anymore 
because he told you what I did.” 

His hand had closed lightly about her 
shoulder. He shook her. ‘“‘Nolie, what’re 
you talking about?” 

“You won’t ever look at me again. You 
won’t ever touch me because he told you.” 
Both her hands closed about his arm. 

“Roger told me you drank some wine.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Toa 

Then both her hands went around his 
body. He caught her wrists and pushed 
her away. 

“Touch me. Touch me with your face.” 

“You want me to walk home with you, 
Nolie?” 

““No. I want you to touch me.” 

“Let me take you home.” 

‘No. I want you to touch me with your 
face.” 

He backed away from her, his arms 
rigid by his side. She crouched down beside 
the tree, and he watched her bright hair 
fall over hands and wrists. If she cried he 
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did not hear her. Then he went down the 
bank into the road. 


HE HAD LEFT HER with certainty, hud- 
dled there in the hedge, but in his mind 
he had carried her with him all along the 
road and into his empty house. He did not 
light the coal oil lamp on his dressing table. 
He raised the window which opened on to 
the front porch, then stepped back out of 
the square of moonlight. He seemed to 
jerk off, more than to remove, his clothes, 
then sat on the edge of the bed to remove 
his shoes. His nainsook underwear was 
tight about his body and he wanted to rip 
it off, but instead, he threw himself diag- 
onally on to the thin feather mattress 
which his grandmother had made for 
summer sleeping. He did not cover his 
body at all with the unironed sheet, but 
lay heavy on his stomach, his face turned 
toward the window, and his mind saying: 
Why didn’t I? She is a little like Miriam. 
I could have. But I didn’t even touch her, 
only her shoulder. And maybe it was be- 
cause of Miriam, maybe that was it. But 
if I had it to do over again my arms would 
circle and close, and my face would feel 
the bright hair. The color of her hands 
changed in the moonlight and I didn’t 
touch her, only her shoulder. 

He turned in the bed with a sudden 
fierceness and pulled the sheet over him, 
though he was not cool, as if to inter- 
volve the sheet with the surging that 
stretched itself throughout his taut body. 
It was the same pounding as when Mal- 
colm Pitt had come out of the yellow 
house in Vicksburg with the wine bottles 
caught beneath his arm, to say: “Did you 
see that little stripling? Little witchy eyes? 
Lead you right out of the Garden. Hell, 
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boy. If I was nineteen ... A little touch of 
earth is good for a man now and then.” 
Malcolm Pitt never could have said that 
to Roger, to his own son. 

The bed was damp to his back, and 
Darrell could not quiet his charging mind 
as he could close his eyes or press his lips 
tight together. So a thing lived in him 
which beat against some inner wall, but 
in that moment of knowledge there was 
no fear because Malcolm Pitt with the 
cigar tight within his fierce smooth lips 
had really meant: Reach out, for a man is 
made for the pounding to rise and die and 
rise again. Malcolm Pitt, with his face in 
bright flush, would laugh at being afraid. 

For a moment his body eased, and he 
curled a little in bed. His mind had lifted 
from the certain plunges to a drifting 
without thought. He was not dreaming, 
nor was he asleep, but the imaged inci- 
dents of the day moved before him slow 
and defined, though soft enough that he 
thought any second he might be asleep. 
When the shadow passed through his win- 
dow he told himself that, too, was another 
image. He did not even open his eyes at 
the faint sound of steps. 

He could hear suddenly the purling 
night-sounds seeping through the window 
or the walls. He heard one step again, felt 
the foot of his bed give to the slightest 
pressure. His body hinged upright in bed, 
tense and pounding again, and his eyes 
dashed wide. 

She stood at the foot of his bed, her face 
almost beautiful in the moonlight that 
spilled from her and from the bright blade 
of the lifted knife. 

“In God’s name, Nolie!” 

He thought she laughed. He lifted his 
hand as if to shield himself. “That knife!” 
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“T have it,” she said. 

He moved in the bed away from her 
while her empty hand clutched the foot- 
rail. 

“Give it to me.” 

“No.” 

“Put it down. Put it in the window.” 

“No. I got it from the church, too. They 
cut bread with it.” 

“Nolie.” 

“You come touch me.” She moved 
around the foot of the bed. 

“You put it down.” 

“Not now.” 

He could hear the night-sounds again, 
staccato now, whi. > sed as loud es short 
spurts of the gin w » ‘tle, and she was com- 
ing slowly, almost gliding, toward him in 
the shadows with the knife pointed more 
than drawn. 

“Nolie.” 

“Are you going to touch me?” 

“Yes.” 

“With your face?” 

“Yes.” 

She stopped. He reached out to grasp 
her wrist. She drew away, turning a little, 
and the knife slid along the floor behind 
her. 

“I wouldn’t have hurt you,” she said. 
“I got it out of the church to open the 
wine.” 

“The wine?” 
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“But I’m not drunk, now. I’m not. I 
didn’t want to do that down at the pond. 
Because of you. But I did and Roger told 
you.” 

“T’ll go home with you, Nolie.” Again 
his hand had reached out and touched her 
shoulder. 

“You promised me.” 

He was closer. His arm had circled down 
to her back and he was breathing deep and 
quick against her, remembering the yel- 
low house in Vicksburg and Malcolm Pitt 
saying: Hell, boy. If I was nineteen... 

“What did Roger do?” he said. 

“You know.” Her arms went around 
him and he did not pull back. 

“Tell me.” 

“I didn’t want him to,” she whispered. 

The surging plunged in him until his 
arms quivered tight about her. Her lips 
had caught his and she was falling beneath 
him like a slow feather to the thin mattress. 
He wanted to laugh then, with depth and 
certainty—-if Malcolm Pitt knew this his 
firm flushed lips holding the golden brown 
cigar would break to a full-throated chor- 
tle, man to man. His own lips slipped away 
from Nolie for a moment; and he smiled, 
believing, having to believe—for he was 
nineteen—that now he would walk with 
a certain honesty toward himself and to- 
ward Malcolm Pitt, and that his flesh 
would stand the sunshine, would tan as 
any man. 





Furrow With Blackbirds 


ARTHUR M. SAMPLEY 


The blackbirds are flying against the stippled evening 

Over the tattered corn rows and the dun stubble, 

Swooping and skimming the threshed straws of summer; 
There in the tawny light the dark wings flapping, 

The shifting cloud of birds against the stable cloud of night, 
Pass with a rush of wings and raucous voices 

Into the amber dusk. 


The plowman and horse, yoked together, driven 

By reins from man to horse, from horse to man, 

With the cloven trail behind them, the endless furrow, 

Stand, caught in the maze of the shifting cloud, the bird swirl, 
Watch, graven on the landscape, for the shuttle 

Of clouds and birds, of swift and ebbing wings 

Strewn like the broken chaff of a shattered season 

Thinly along the sky. 


The plowman stretches his hands to the circling birds; 
Frozen there in his furrow, he calls to them 
Wordlessly, his kinship with them subtle and strong: 
O black brothers, I am among you, I am of you, 

I have settled here a moment in the plowed earth, 
Gleaned in the cornfields, shaken on the north wind; 
I am not one here in the furrow, I am many, 

I am all the dark wings, the black and beady eyes, 

O one lost in the many, swift wing hurtled 

From the dark land to the dark sky, a feather falling, 
A shadow across the land. 


Slowly as with one movement the tired horse and tired man turn, 
Gaze behind them at the furrow stretching 

Backward into the brown land, the man-made river 

With ceaseless turnings, ancient varying channels 

Scratched in the earth, diverted, erased, and ever 
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Renewed at this dark season when from the northwest 
Flying like clouds, the grackles, banking and wheeling, 
Furrow the sky. 


You are gone, strange wings that brushed me, gone without answer; 
You have not revealed me, swift, dark brothers. 

Though I was among you, dipping there with your wedge, 
We were as strangers, scudding together, drifting; 

You have no more revealed me than this land 

T hat heals behind me, stopping its wounds with grass. 
Closer than I to earth, the caressing nettles 

Suture the furrow; and intimate with clouds, 

The tireless blackbirds swoop and harry the straw fields, 
Stirring within me infinite flights, strayed bearings 

Swe pt into one far course, yet leaving me, alien, 

Only the shaken air. 


The gaunt horse, feeling on his fleshless sides 

The lash, stirs on; the straight, brown furrow runs 
On to the twilight; and the grackle cries, 

A minor note from the escaping distance, 
Infinitesimal, strange, lost on the land, 

Thinned of their substance, subsiding, unreconciled, 


Seeking an answering voice in the clustering silence, 
Query the night. 





A World Fit For Hamlet 


THOMAS F. MAYO 


HAMLET, REVISITED, may well remind the 
candid reader of something which perhaps 
he has forgotten—that the Prince of Den- 
mark himself is a very fine fellow. He is 
in fact just about the finest fellow, all 
round, that William Shakespeare could 
conceive. That means, presumably, that 
anybody could conceive. 

Hamlet’s intelligence, for example, is so 
harmoniously developed on all its sides that 
we are apt to lose sight of its degree and 
extent just as we forget the height of even 
a very tall man if he is well proportioned. 
Hamlet analyzes acutely and cleanly 
everything from the problem of fate and 
free will, through contemporary shifts in 
class relationships, down to current styles 
in stage diction and women’s fashions. Yet 
his analytical ability and habit of mind are 
perfectly balanced by the extraordinary 
vigor and richness of his creative imagina- 
tion, his poetic or “making” power, seri- 
ous and playful. Wherever he turns his 
eye or his thought, significances and re- 
lationships—newly created truth—come 
into being. Moreover, with all this analyt- 
ical and creative power, Hamlet’s intelli- 
gence is also practical. In the efficient con- 
duct of affairs nobody in the play can hold 
a candle to him. He easily outwits them all. 

But Hamlet’s intelligence, great and 
many-sided as it is in its analytical, crea- 
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tive, and practical aspects, is beautifully 
balanced in his personality by a powerful 
and versatile capacity for feeling. He is a 
warmhearted man. He loves. He loves 
ideas and arts and sports. Above all he loves 
people—his foolish mother, his heroic 
father (to the refutation, it would seem, 
of the Oedipean interpreters), his sweet- 
heart, his college friend. Hamlet loves a 
joke, not exclusively a bitter one. More- 
over, being firmly and wholesomely con- 
ditioned in his moral attitudes, he loves 
decency and hates the other thing. So 
“healthy” is he that he even loves (God 
forgive him!) competition. He exults in 
the prospect of matching his wits against 
those of the king and his “‘fanged” agents: 


For ’tis the sport to have the engineer 
Hoist with his own petar. 


No one-sided other-worldling, no delicate 
introvert ever said that—no “frail porce- 
lain vessel,” as the author of The Sorrows 
of Werther ludicrously labeled Hamlet. 
Socially, also, Hamlet is what at the 
turn of the century we used to call in col- 
lege “‘a prince of a fellow.” His manners 
are wonderful, his charm is irresistible. 
People adore him—the roguish old actor, 
the smart-aleck gravedigger, scholarly 
Horatio, Fortinbras the military extrovert. 
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Even Laertes, thirsting for his blood, suc- 
cumbs—too late, of course. Even Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern, poor crooked 
sticks as they are, find somewhere the 
grace to feel ashamed of doing Hamlet 
dirt. 

Yes, Hamlet is manifestly a fine fellow. 
Shakespeare obviously meant him to be 
just that, meant us to like and approve 
him. There is emphatically nothing wrong 
with Hamlet’s personality. He is a man. 
He is practicable. He is feasible, viable, 
workable, what you will. He is the sort 
of man the world needs—Shakespeare’s 
world and our own. He is, indeed, mag- 
nificently equipped— intellectually, emo- 
tionally, socially—for good living, good 
for himself and for everybody around 
him. 

Yet in the event Hamlet is himself sui- 
cidally unhappy, and to his world he 
brings violent agitation culminating in in- 
sanity, suicide, and seven bloody deaths. 
Why? Obviously because Hamlet’s world 
is not fit for Hamlet. His one weakness, 
his “tragic flaw,” is to accept as a sacred 
duty the murderous commission forced on 
him by the mores of that barbarous world. 
To this extent, of course, Hamlet may be 
said to have been corrupted by his Danish 
environment. But the flaw, surely a gen- 
erous onc, should not obscure our point: 
Hamlet, who is, as nearly as we need ex- 
pect to find, the ideal modern personality, 
the sort of personality we want to produce 
in greater abundance, can find in his world 


only frustration, can make only tragedy. 
In the conflict, then, between Hamlet’s 
personality and his world, it is his world 
which is to blame. Surely, to him who re- 
visits in a candid spirit The Tragedy of 
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Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, this, the 
sociological, will appear one chief signifi- 
cance of the play. The discrepancy be- 
tween Hamlet’s ideal and the values cher- 
ished by Danish society causes tragedy. 
And as Hamlet’s ideal is substantially our 
modern ideal, so the mores of Danish soci- 
ety are parallel in essence to our own. “In 
essence,” we say. It is obvious, of course, 
that in twentieth-century America opin- 
ion no longer requires a man to slaughter 
personally the murderer of his father. But 
leaving to one side the pacifist’s obvious 
retort to even this claim, can we moderns 
take much pride in having merely substi- 
tuted for the actual shedding of blood a 
sort of indiscriminate economic mayhem? 
For the truth is that in order to measure 
up to social standards of vigor and compe- 
tence, most modern Americans must spend 
their lives in a procedure almost as ruthless 
in the long run as homicide; that is, in 
competition. To be a “good” Dane, Ham- 
let must on occasion kill. To be a “good” 
American, we must—not merely on occa- 
sion but habitually—compete. 
Theoretically it is possible, of course, 
to compete honorably. The competitive 
“game” may possibly, by a very few ex- 
ceptionally firm and clever individuals, 
be played both fairly and successfully. 
But crookedness in competition is not the 
significant count in our indictment: it is 
competition in itself which is at best vul- 
garizing, at worst brutalizing. A life of 
competition, no matter how fair and hon- 
orable, is in itself 4 violation of the ideal 
of personality and of living to which all 
modern men are taught to subscribe and 
to which most of them do in their hearts 
subscribe. The Elizabethan mores of Ham- 
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let’s society forced him, through his re- 
gard for the “right” thing, to violate his 
ideal by shedding blood. But even in the 
twentieth century this “Hamlet problem” 
is still central. We also love the same ideal 
of personality to which Shakespeare’s hero 
subscribed. By the same token we also are 
forced by a normal desire for social rec- 
ognition to violate this ideal. We are all, 
God help us, little Hamlets. 


IT Is NOT very difficult to account for the 
conflict of values from which issues the 
malaise of the modern soul. The ideal of 
personality which we teach and which, in- 
deed, we love, has been created in the 
course of three thousand years by the best, 
the very best, men whom humanity in 
every generation has produced. David and 
Jefferson, Sophocles and Beethoven, Jesus 
and Plato have collaborated with Phidias 
and St. Bernard, Mozart and Lincoln, 
Brutus and Shakespeare. All the saints and 
the sages, all the artists and the heroes have 
given to this ideal, Hamlet’s and ours, its 
shape, its texture, its quality. Our ideal, 
our sense of moral values, is what it is be- 
cause of every man whom thousands of 
men have respected in thousands of years. 
It would be somewhat different from what 
it is if any one of these men had not lived. 

But our society, our mores, our eco- 
nomic habits, the world, in short, in which 
we lovers of this ideal must live and win 
our necessary dole of recognition—who 
created it? Why, vulgar, self-seeking Tom, 
Dick, and Harry, of course. No saints and 
sages made this mass of commonness shot 
through with cruelty. Perhaps, indeed, we 
ought to ask not who made the social 
world, especially i*s economic sector, but 
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what made it. Perhaps the most abject 
quality of the social world is inherent pre- 
cisely in the fact that nobody did create it. 
It has simply been allowed to jet itself 
obscenely into being out of a soil com- 
pounded fatly of primitive fear and igno- 
rance and their consequent greed and 
cruelty. To the idealist—and at the bot- 
toms of our sick hearts we all are idealists 
—‘the uses of this world” of half-organ- 
ized human relationships are indeed, as 
poor Hamlet said in the play, “weary, stale, 
flat, and unprofitable.” They are all these 
things because the world of social activity 
is, as Hamlet also said, “an unweeded gar- 
den,” consequently possessed by “things 
rank and gross in nature.” 

No wonder, then, that the Hamlet con- 
see is still central. Modern man is still 
Hamlet. On the one hand, every church 
ar:' synagogue, schoolhouse and univer- 
sit, every decent book and article con- 
: vires to fire his soul with hunger for the 
richness and beauty of the Western ideal 
of human personality and of life. Poor 
fellow, he learns his lesson well. No matter 
how stupid, harsh, twisted, or merely poor 
in spirit he may be, Western man in his 
heart loves pitifully the ideal which comes 
to him from the hands of ali the elite of 
his race. That this is true is evident not 
merely or even chiefly in his great deeds, 
or even in his little “nameles; unremem- 
bered acts of kindness and of |. «z.” Para- 
doxically, his real hunger ax<! vhirst after 
righteousness are most sensationally re- 
vealed in precisely the most revolting of 
his cruelties, his “lacerations,” 2s Dostoev- 
sky calls them, of himself and others. He 
most ruthlessly drives toward power, he 
competes most wolfishly, he most delib- 
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erately and uselessly inflicts suffering only 
when his frustrated hunger for goodness 
becomes most unbearable. 


It is this lover of the good, the true, the 
beautiful, this being of the ineradicable 
idealism, Western man, who finds himself 
condemned to live and to seek his normal 
dole of recognition in the “unweeded gar- 
den” of our social world. It is a world in 
which, for the majority of men, the “suc- 
cess” which alone can bring recognition 
depends upon the vigor and completeness 
with which they abandon themselves to 
competition. 

Success and consequent recognition—as 
necessary as bread and air—thus depend in 
our world on the completeness with which 
man violates his ideal. Fundamentally, it 
is competition which violates this ideal— 
not the dishonesty or brutality of some 
competition, but competition in itself. The 
makers of the ideal, the saints and sages 
and artists and heroes, agree on that. In 
fact, from Homer to Lincoln they agree, 
even in the midst of their rich diversity, 
on at least seven values: 

FULNESS OF LIVING—PHYSICAL, EMO- 
TIONAL, INTELLECTUAL 

through 

A LIFE OF CREATING, NOT GETTING 

given shape and direction through 

SELF-CONTROL BY THE MORAL WILL, 

enlightened and implemented by 

THE INCREASE AND SPREAD OF TRUTH, 

promoted by and cesulting in 

FREEDOM IN THOUGHT AND ACTION, 

limited only by regard for 

EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY— 

the whole illumined, warmed, and 
energized by 

IMAGINATIVE SYMPATHY. 
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Of such a nature is the ideal of personal- 
ity and conduct to which Hamlet sub- 
scribed, and which we ourselves love and 
reverence in our hearts but outrage daily 
in our egocentric and competitive way of 
life. For competition there is in this ideal 
no place. Let us note this point for point: 

If the supreme good is fulness of living 
for all, then competition, the effort to in- 
flict upon my brother the frustration of 
defeat, is evil. 

If fulness of living is best attained 
through giving-out oneself in creative 
effort, then truly, “it is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” Competition, there- 
fore, intent upon giving less and getting 
more, is evil. 

If to know more, to understand, is good, 
if it is indeed the truth that shall make us 
free, then competition, effectual in pro- 
portion to the blind intensity of its con- 
centration upon an egocentric aim, is evil. 

If, finally, it is really good for man ¢o 
love generously all moral excellence and 
to love his neighbor, then competition, 
evaluating conduct by the foot-rule of 
profit, and pushing men into hostile colli- 
sion, is doubly evil. 

A world fit for Hamlet, then, would be 
above all a world in which serious competi- 
tion would be deplored. Rezlism, common 
sense, of course demands that we recognize 
the competitive bias which exists, latent 
or plainly visible, in most of us, as it ex- 
isted in Hamlet. But even the most austere 
realism does not demand that we make a 
god of this our egoistic devil. Competition, 
recognized and deplored, could be delib- 
erately and enjoyably sublimated in harm- 
less and even beneficial play. It might 
even be employed cautiously and as it were 
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apologetically to generate crude energy 
for the performance of low-grade but 
necessary types of work. It need not, as 
now, be exalted into a social fetish and a 
“way of life.” 

A world fit for Hamlet would employ 
every force and ingenuity of the collective 
will, through education and through the 
distribution of prestige or contempt, to 
make people more creative and less pos- 
sessive, delighting more in expressing 
themselves than in exalting themselves. It 
would be a world, in short, in which we 
were taught to love making rather than 
getting. 


An inevitable reply, of course, will be 
in one form or another the ancient “human 
nature” cliché: “People are just not made 
that way.” But what, we may ask, makes 
people the way they are made? Surely, at 
the beginning, when the baby is becoming 


the child, he is part creative and part pos- 
sessive, half artist and half pig. Is it not 
true that the eventual triumph in his per- 
sonality of the artist or of the pig is deter- 
mined by the influences which, as he 
grows, society brings to bear upon him? If 
he is taught (as he is) by precept and exam- 
ple that “life is a battle,” that competition 
is the life of something or other, that, in 
short, it is normal and proper to be pig 
and silly and queer to be artist, then with- 
out doubt the artist in him will starve and 
the pig will triumph. By the time he is ten, 
say, the job will be done. By the age of 
sixteen he will be ready to refute his “‘rad- 
ical” English professor with “you can’t 
change human nature,” and to pass on to 
little brother the porcine facts of life. 
All this time the noncompetitive, in fact 
the anticompetitive ideal is being held up 
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before him, in a more or less wobbly fash- 
ion, by very much the same agencies—par- 
ents, schools, churches, books, and movies 
—as are simultaneously teaching him that 
the American way of life is systematic, 
disciplined, sportsmanlike piggishness. The 
wonder is not that we are all distracted 
Hamlets (as we are), but rather that so 
many of us escape the fate of that cele- 
brated herd of biblical swine who, con- 
fronted with the Ideal in person, lost con- 
trol completely and rushed down a steep 
place into the sea. 


THE HOUSE DARKENS and grows still. The 
heavy curtains sweep aside. On the cold 
black batticments of Elsinore the play be- 
gins its richly tortuous course. Facet by 
facet Shakespeare reveals his ideal man, the 
Prince of Denmark, moving in a society all 
too grimly not ideal, in an unweeded gar- 
den, possessed by things rank and gross in 
nature. “Moral man in immoral society” 
—what is he to do? 

The play itself presents three solutions. 
Laertes, man about town, apparently un- 
troubled in his worldliness by concern for 
any ideal, obeys without reluctance the 
barbarous command of his society. His 
father having been killed, he vigorously 
seeks the blood of the killer. This is one 
conceivable solution of the Hamlet prob- 
lem: to abjure the troubling ideal. Some 
modern men, as a matter of fact, do adopt 
this solution in every generation. Yet, 
though logically conceivable, is this indeed 
a possible solution? It is not. Even in the 
sixteenth-century play, Laertes himself at 
the critical moment rejected it. “And yet 
it is almost against my conscience,” ne 
cried; and later, tragically later, “Ex- 
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change forgiveness with me, noble Ham- 
let.” 

No. Even Laertes, the conventional 
worldling, found that he could not dis- 
regard the ideal. The Laertes solution will 
not hold, for him or for us. 

The opposite course is Horatio’s: to re- 
main loyal to the ideal by renouncing real- 
ity, first by returning to a cloistered life 
in the University of Wittenberg, finally 
by planning suicide. “I am more an antique 
Roman than a Dane,” he cried as Hamlet 
lay dying in his arms. Yet this solution also 
isa failure, again both for Horatio and for 
us. The spirit which is sufficiently noble to 
invoke the antique Roman solution is too 
noble to disregard in flight the claim of his 
fellow man on his loyalty. Horatio him- 
self, longing for escape, still obeyed Ham- 
let’s dying injunction to 


Absent thee from felicity awhile, 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain 
To tell my story. 


And so would any decent man. To re- 
nounce reality is a solution to the Hamlet 
problem no more viable than to renounce 
the ideal. 

The third answer to the problem—if 
answer it may be called—is of course 
Hamlet’s own. The Prince of Denmark, 
fashioned by and brilliantly embodying 
the Western ideal, yet through his “tragic 
flaw” accepts as a sacred duty the barbar- 
ous mandate of society to kill a man. The 
modern Hamlet—almost every one of us 
—likewise shaped by and loyal to the same 
ideal, through the same tragic flaw admits 
into his way of life the less spectacular but 
hardly less degrading violence of competi- 
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tion. The result in Shakespeare’s play is a 
holocaust; in modern life, what we have 
seen. To try to live in both worlds, then, 
Hamlet’s own answer to the Hamlet prob- 
lem, is even more tragically wrong than 
the answers of Laertes and Horatio. 

Logically, therefore, there remains one 
answer only: to impose the ideal upon the 
reality. If we are ever to free life of the 
malaise of conflict between the ideal and 
its reality, it will not be by abjuring the 
ideal. We cannot do this. And why, indeed, 
should we? This ideal is the best which our 
best have created. To cast it aside would be 
to admit a generic, almost a cosmic, failure. 
We cannot do this. Equally vain is the 
Horatian solution of flight from reality. 
Whither shall we flee? There is no safe 
Wittenberg awaiting the modern recluse; 
and the “antique Roman” escape entails a 
passive treachery to our fellow man who 
needs us. 

No, if modern man is to solve the Ham- 
let problem and escape the Hamlet role, 
his only possible course is clearly marked. 
The ideal which he can never bring himself 
to abjure he must accept as a practical pro- 
gram. The social reality from which he 
cannot escape he must remake in the spirit 
of that ideal. 

And why not? The best brains and souls 
of three thousand years have framed this 
ideal. Have all our greatest men, then, been 
foolish dreamers, ignorant of man’s nature 
and possibilities? Why should we not 
make, decade by decade, a life that is 
abundant by virtue of being more creative 
than possessive, more self-expressive than 
egocentric? What intrinsic impossibility 
prevents the increase of available truth 
from making us free? Why should we not 
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worship high moral excellence openly and 
practically and healthily as we already 
love it secretly and half-consciously, con- 
sequently lacerating it in ourselves and 
others? What, finally, besides our own 
shadowy fears blocks in us a normal 
human good will toward our fellow deni- 
zens of this “unw ded” planet? 


It is the function of art to create sym- 
bols, of great art to create symbols which 
remain valid for whole epochs. Accord- 
ingly, standing at the headwaters of mod- 
ern history, a great artist created The 
Tragedy of Hamlet, the drama of individ- 


ual man civilized by humanistic education 
but forced to live in a social world less 
civilized than himself. In Shakespeare’s 
own century there were doubtless a few 
such tragic “Hamlets” in every nation of 
western Europe. Three hundred years later, 
in America alone there must be hundreds 
of thousands, millions in the modern 
world. Their tragedy, like that of their 
Shakespearean symbol, is to live in a social 
world not fit for them. But unlike the 
Prince of Denmark they have the power, 
collectively and gradually, to change the 
unweeded garden into a world fit for 
Hamlet. 


Fall, 1949 WILLIAM BURFORD 


Yet some yellow ones up for the sunlight, 
Alchemist, who works gold memories of mothers. 
The rest, down; raked into heaps like hills 
Around the children, who can see their fathers, 
Giants, cleaning the yard of the world; and can 
Be seen themselves, buried in amphitheatric sand, 
Heads blonde as honey, out for the ants of time. 


Summer burns in a violet smoke, and autumn. 
One wonders whether burners wait for twilight, 
Also violet, to blend their triumphs over leaves 
Into a natural intrigue to clean the world 

Of memory, a leaf. One wonders whether faces, 
Frowning at the fires, are faces of children 

And would laugh, being buried again in leaves. 
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The Art of Tall Lyzng 


MODY C. BOATRIGHT 


THE TALL TALE has come to be accepted 
as one of the most characteristically Amer- 
ican forms of folk humor. Folklorists have 
for a number of years been collecting the 
tales, anthologists have been putting them 
into books, and professional writers have 
been imitating them. Interest in the tall 
tale is not diminished by the fact that the 
conditions under which it arose are rap- 
idly passing away. Its discovery by the 
public is probably a result of an uncon- 
scious search for cultural roots in the past. 

The age of spread-eagle oratory, of 
manifest destiny, of steamboat navigation 
and railroad building, when the nation 
seemed less modest in its ambitions than 
the land-hungry settler who declared he 
would be content to acquire merely the 
land adjoining his own land and the land 
adjoining the land adjoining his own, 
when men who failed in business might yet 
hope for a new start on the frontier, when 
natural resources, though being wasted at 
a tremendous rate, yet seemed inexhaust- 
ible, when the population was expanding 
over a continent where everything seemed 
colossal—this age and this continent de- 
manded a popular literature of heroic pro- 
portions, one which the professional men 
of letters could not supply. 

The men who went west and fought In- 
dians against heavy odds, who on occasion 
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engaged panthers and grizzly bears with 
bowie knives, who saw forty thousand 
mustangs in a single drove, who estimated 
the herds of migrating buffalo at from 
three to twelve millions—these men of ac- 
tion would not have been greatly inter- 
ested in Emerson’s transcendental specu- 
lations, Whitran’s glorification of the 
divine average, Longfellow’s poetic epics, 
and the other effusions of the whiskered 
poets if they had had access to them. 

It was not that the frontiersmen were 
universally unlettered. Many of them were 
emphatically not so. It was that the facts 
surrounding them, their own experiences, 
were more intense than anything they 
could have read. 

Frontier editors were aware that there 
was no adequate literature of the frontier. 
Such outbursts as that of the Texas Mer- 
cury for April 22, 1854, were not uncom- 
mon. 


In no country [the editor declared] are the 
elements of poetry found more abundant than 
in America. Here nature is on the grandest 
scale, A Niagara, with its majesty, is calculated 
to excite the imagination, and inspire with 
grandeur the conceptions of the most unim- 
aginative mind. The majestic streams, for ever 
losing themselves in the bosom of the ocean; 
the mountains whose summits mingle with the 
sky; the wide-spread prairies, at the proper time 
carpeted in green, and suggestive of another 
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Eden, and, at others, bleak and desolate as the 
sandy plains of the Sahara: all these would 
intimate that man should excel his predeces- 
sors in the old world as they surpass it in natural 
beauty. 


Then there were the Indians, or the “abo- 
rigines,” as the editor preferred to call 
them, “fading before the face of civiliza- 
tion as the dewdrop under the scorching 
rays of a vertical sun,” whose history was 
“replete with a melancholy interest, which 
should strike the most careless observer.” 
Much more in the same vein. The editor 
thinks that our failure to achieve a litera- 
ture in keeping with these grand themes is 
“owing to the utilitarian tendencies of the 
age’”—a threadbare view still maintained 
by numerous bookish critics. A sounder 
explanation is suggested by the editor’s 
own diction. 

Literary men of the frontier from Tim- 
othy Flint and James Hall to Hamlin Gar- 
land were as emphatic as the country edi- 
tors in their insistence that the frontier 
abounded in materials suitable for great 
art. They further insisted that only those 
who knew the West at first hand should 
essay to use these materials, and they inti- 
mated that the literature should differ in 
kind as well as substance from that appro- 
priate to the Atlantic states. Yet when 
they ceased to theorize and began to prac- 
tice, they proved themselves hardly less 
slaves to the traditions of another culture 
than did the editor quoted above. Flint 
wrote in the manner of the European 
romanticists; there was more of Dickens 
than of California in the tales of Bret 
Harte; and Garland wrote significant fic- 
tion only when he forgot about art in the 
heat of social indignation. 
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But the westward-moving men of ac- 
tion, unhampered by any high-falutin 
theories of art, created their own litera- 
ture. The pathos and tragedy of their ex- 
perience they recorded in their songs; 
their zest for the hard life of the frontier 
in their prose tales. Had they lived in a 
prescientific age, they might have pro- 
duced an Odyssey, or more probably a 
Beowulf. Since, however, the age of the 
serious folk epic had passed, and they were 
essentially realists, their heroic literature 
took a comic turn; and in keeping with 
nineteenth-century ideals, their comedy 
was the comedy of exaggeration. In the 
tall tale they developed one of America’s 
few indigenous art forms. 

For tall tale telling was an art. The 
frontiersman lied in order to satirize his 
betters; he lied to cure others of the swell- 
head; he lied in order to initiate recruits 
to his way of life. He lied to amuse him- 
self and his fellows. He was an artist, and 
like all true artists he found his chief re- 
ward in the exercise of his art, however 
surcharged that art might be with social 
or other significance. Of Ovid Bolus, a 
character in Joseph G. Baldwin’s Flush 
Times of Alabama and Mississippi, who 
used to stand at the edge of the blackjack 
thickets of central Texas and with his 
Colt’s revolving rifle bring down the Co- 
manches that Mustang Gray flushed, it was 
said: “Some men are liars from interest . . .; 
some are liars from vanity ...; some are 
liars from a sort of necessity .. .; some are 
enticed away by the allurements of pleas- 
ure, or seduced by evil example and educa- 
tion. Bolus was none of these: he belonged 
to a higher department of the fine arts, 
and to a class of professors of this sort of 
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Belles Lettres.” ““A mixture of a lie doth 
ever add pleasure,” said Bacon. Tom 
Ochiltree, Texas plainsman, said just as 
profoundly that he had rather lie on credit 
than tell the truth for cash. 


IF ONE DousTs that tall lying is an art, he 
has but to hear the oral yarns of a gifted 
raconteur and then read the imitative 
efforts of an ungifted writer. For the bene- 
fit of such writers I set down some prin- 
ciples I have learned by listening to the 
talented frontiersmen of the Southwest. 
Contrary to the conventional analysis 
of American humor, the folk liar does not 
depend upon mere exaggeration. Exagger- 
ation, he knows, is in itself neither folkish 
nor funny. No old-time cowboy would 
expect to amuse you by saying that the 
outfit for which he worked owned a bil- 
lion acres of land, as gross an overstate- 
ment as that would be. He would say that 
they used the state of Arizor.a for a calf 
pasture; that it took three days to ride 
from the yard gate to the front gallery; 
that the range reached so far that the sun 
set between headquarters and the west line 
camp. The folk humorist did not say of a 
hero that he had the strength of ten either 
because of his pure heart or because of his 
impure whiskey. He detailed concretely 
what the hero would do: he would fight a 
rattlesnake with his bare hands and give 
the snake three bites to start with. The 
roughneck of the oil fields did not say that 
Gib Morgan built a derrick five hundred 
miles high. He said that the derrick was so 
high it took a man fourteen days to climb 
to the top of it. A crew of thirty men was 
required in order to have a man on duty 
at all times. There were at any given time 
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fourteen men going up, fourteen men 
coming down, a man at the top, and a man 
off tower (i.e., off shift). There were dog 
houses built a day’s climb apart for the 
men to sleep in on their way up and down. 
The folk liar had no metaphysic of humor, 
but he knew that he need not expect much 
response from his hearers if he merely said 
that his hero was forty feet tall. He knew 
that he must provide ludicrous imagery, 
an ingenious piling up of epithets, a sud- 
den transition, a mon sequitur—something 
besides mere exaggeration if his audience 
was to respond to his tales. 

Again, contrary to most academic anal- 
yses, the folk artist knew the value of 
understatement and used it skilfully in 
his boasts and in his narratives of fact 
and fiction. When he found himself sur- 
rounded by Indians, he was not scared: he 
just didn’t know where to get. W. S. 
James thus speaks of the decline of cattle 
rustling in the 1890’s: 


It is now getting to a point, has been for sev- 
eral years, that jurists and judges are getting so 
incredulous that the boys [who steal cattle] 
have been having considerable trouble to ex- 
plain their mistakes, and the consequence is 
that many of them have been sent east to work 
under the supervision of the State; this is in- 
variably done under protest, and nearly every 
one who takes a State contract is innocent; and 
if you don’t believe it, you may be convinced by 
going to Rusk, Texas [where the penitentiary 
was located] and asking them, or to the court 
records, and almost without exception you find 


a plea of “not guilty.” 


Some thirty years later Charley Russell in 
Good Medicine told about how Charley 
Cugar “quit punchin’ cattle and went into 
business for himself. His start was a couple 
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of cows and a work bull. Each cow had 
six or eight calves a year. People didn’t 
say much till the bull got to havin’ calves, 
and then they made it so disagreeable 
that Charley quit the business and is now 
making hair bridles. They say he hasn’t 
changed much, but he wears his hair very 
short and dresses awfully loud.” 

“The authentic liar,” says J. Frank 
Dobie, “knows what he is lying about.” 
However much he may stretch the blanket 
he is not ar liberty to lie in any way he may 
please. For his art is essentially realistic. 
His burlesque, like all good burlesque, rests 
on a solid foundation of truth. O. Henry 
declared that he might have a man stabbed 
with a lariat and chased by a pair of chap- 
erros and it wouldn’t be noticed until 
some error sharp from McAdams Junction 
isolated the erratum and wrote to the 
papers about it. For the benefit of a ten- 
derfoot an authentic liar might describe 
such a stabbing and such a pursuit as O. 
Henry mentions, but he would know what 
a lariat is for and what a cowboy does with 
a pair of chaperros. A fire-pan hunter re- 
ports that he is not having much luck with 
coons lately. They are getting too educated 
for him. When they see a light in the 
woods, they cover their eyes with their 
paws. The story would be pointless if the 
animal were a rabbit, say, or a deer. The 
teller of tall tales about the weather had 
better know his weather. J. Frank Dobie 
ridicules a writer who reported that “no 
old Texan would trust himself on the prai- 
ries in July or August with the thermom- 
eter at ninety-six degrees, without two 
blankets strapped to the saddle-bow to 
keep him from freezing to death should a 
norther blow up.” As Dobie observes, “no 
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man on the range carries his blankets on 
the horn of a saddle and no Texan ever ex- 
periences a genuine norther in July or 
August. The description is utterly false, 
utterly lacking in authenticity.” 

The folk artist knows the value of cir- 
cumstantial detail: perhaps just a little 
prefatory rambling to fix the date—yes, it 
was 87, the year Roaring Springs went 
dry; short notes on characters—this was 
the same Bill Weber who took a fancy toa 
fine new saddle in Peter Cowan’s shop and 
bought, although he had a pretty good 
elum-fork, and had to sell his only horse 
to pay for it; definite references to place— 
it was over on Brushy Creek where Bob 
Ware was killed by the Comanches. There 
would be enough detail of this sort to 
establish poetic faith, but not enough to 
clog the action: the main point was never 
lost sight of. 


FOR THE TALLEST of tall tales, as distin- 
guished from mere tall talk, had a logic 
and a structure. The tall tale is logical in 
all points but one. It begins plausibly and 
builds carefully up to a climax, and the 
narrative must not topple until the climax 
is reached. At the point of highest suspense 
there is a pause. Here the listener is some- 
times induced to ask a question. The 
answer may be a sell, a notification that the 
hearer has been taken in, not necessarily in 
the sense that he believed what has gone 
before, but in the sense that he has not yet 
discovered the catch. 

One of the oldest of this type is the 
that’s-your-lookout ending. 

A man describes a dense forest. The 
trees were so thick that he could hardly 
make his way 2n foot, much less on horse- 
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back. Other details follow. Animal life 
abounds. It is a hunter’s paradise. There 
are bears and deer, but elk are especially 
numerous. Why, he’d seen hundreds with 
an antler-spread of fifteen feet. 

“But,” asks the listener, “if the timber 
is as thick as you say, how did the elk get 
through the forest?” 

“That’s your lookout.” 

Similar is the they-got-me formula. 

A man is hunting in the mountains. He 
sights a bighorn sheep and follows it 
around a ledge. The ledge narrows until 
it is not more than a foot wide. He looks 
down and sees a bluff five hundred feet 
to the bottom of a stream, and he looks 
up and sees a bluff five hundred feet to the 
top of a mountain. At a difficult place he 
stumbles and drops his rifle, and being 
without arms, he starts back to camp. He 
rounds a bend and finds a mountain lion 
creeping toward him. He turns around and 
finds his path blocked by a grizzly bear. 
How did he get off? He didn’t get off. 
They got him, but whether it was the bear 
or the cougar, he never did find out. 

Another tale of this type represents the 
narrator as being chased by a bear into a 
cave occupied by a panther, another as 
flesing up a canyon to escape a band of 
yelling Comanches and meeting a war 
party of Apaches. Any devil and deep blue 
sea will do. 

The less-than-to-be-expected ending is 
exemplified by a tale told by a man who, 
according to his own testimony, had dur- 
ing the late unpleasantness served the Con- 
federacy in many capacities, among them 
waggoner. Once, he said, he received at the 
trailhead a consignment of powder to be 
transported to the front. By that time the 
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services of supply had been rather thor- 
oughly disorganized, so that there were 
no kegs or other containers at the powder 
mill. The powder had been shipped loose in 
a box car, and was shoveled into the wagon 
as so much sand might have been. 

He received his load and started for the 
front where the powder was grievously 
needed for Lee’s artillery. He had driven 
about two hours when he had a desire to 
smoke. He lit his pipe, and forgetting what 
sort of load he carried, he threw the still 
burning sulphur match down in the 
wagon. 

Here came the pause. One listener ex- 
pected to hear that the match went out, 
another that the speaker was blown to the 
moon. But the narrator was too much of 
an artist to say either of these things. What 
he said was— 

“And you can hang me for a horsethief 
if I didn’t burn up two and a half bushels 
of powder before I could put the fire out.” 

Another type of story solves an impos- 
sibility by introducing a new and grosser 
impossibility. 

One of the old JA hands went to Ari- 
zona and acquired a small ranch on the rim 
of the Grand Canyon. One day, he said, 
he was riding along the rimrock looking 
for steers. The fool bronc he was riding, 
just out of pure orneriness he reckoned, 
bogged his head and began pitching. The 
next thing he knew they had gone off the 
precipice. Well, when that horse hit the 
bottom, he just naturally spattered all over 
the scenery. 

What happened to the rider? 

Well, when they went off that rimrock 
together he knew that that saddle he had 
been trying so hard to stay in was no place 
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for him; so he got off, and he had to be 
damn quick about it, for he wasn’t more 
than off the brute till he hit the bottom. 

Another pattern involves the confirma- 
tion of the lie by a second speaker, who 
may either rationalize the tale or cap it. 

One such yarn is reported by J. Mason 
Brewer in his Juneteenth. Jim Flant was 
a noted blanket stretcher who always 
called on his slave Abraham to verify his 
yarns. Flant told about a hunt he had 
taken Abraham on. They hunted all day 
without seeing any game, but as they were 
about to go home a big buck came out of 
a thicket and rushed toward them. Flant 
fired and the deer fell dead. Upon exam- 
ination, they found that the bullet had 
first gone through his ear, then through 
his hind foot, then through his head. When 
this statement was doubted, Flant called 
on Abraham to tell how it was done. He 
thought a moment and then said, “Weil, 
you see it was like this. When Massa shot 
him he was scratching his ear with his hind 
foot.” 


Capping a tale not infrequently takes 
the form of telling a bigger lie on the same 
theme. 


A man camping out wakes during the 
night to find something cold and heavy 
on his chest. As he stirs he hears the whir 
of a rattlesnake, and in the dim moonlight 
he sees a blunt head with fangs spread 
ready to strike. He knows that any sudden 
movement would be fatal. Very quietly 
he moves his hand toward his six-shooter, 
always placed within convenient reach. 
The snake is drawn into an S, head erect. 
The man’s hand closes on the butt of the 
six-shooter. He draws and fires just as the 
head is darting toward his face, 
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That reminds a hearer of an experience 
he had out on the Pecos in 83. He woke up 
in exactly the same fix, except, fool-like, 
he had forgot to put his gun where it 
would be handy. 

What did he do? 

Well, seeing there wasn’t anything he 
could do, he just shut his eyes and went 
back to sleep. 


FOLK TALES TEND to cluster around cer- 
tain heroes. Thus Peter Cartwright in his 
Autobiography complains that “almost all 
those various incidents that had gained 
currency throughout the country, con- 
cerning Methodist preachers, had been 
located on me, and... when the congre- 
gation came to hear me [in Boston], they 
expected little else than a bundle of eccen- 
tricities and singularities; and when they 
did not realize according to their anticipa- 
tions, they were disappointed.” Cartwright 
filled his next sermon with western anec- 
dotes and the Bostonians were pleased. In 
other words, he assumed the role that folk- 
lore demanded of him and thus accelerated 
the process of unification. 

But the accretion of folk tales around a 
few names is mainly the work of writers, 
not the folk. Crockett becomes famous as 
a hunter and backwoods politician, and 
this makes him a suitable peg upon which 
to hang a host of anecdotes originally 
attributed to others. Mike Fink attains 
notoriety as a fighting keelboatman. 
Humorists supplying copy for newspapers, 
almanacs, and thrillers assign to him any 
traditional adventure they consider to be 
in character. Blair and Meine in their book 
on Fink carry the process farther. Pecos 
Bill, put in print by Edward O’Reilly in 
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1923, though not generally accepted by 
actual cowboys, has become to outsiders 
the hero of the cattle country. John Henry 
was mainly a creation of Roark Bradford. 

The process may be illustrated by a 
series of tales about a Texas ranch cook. 
Until recently the fame of Jim Baker, bet- 
ter known as Pie-Biter, depended upon a 
single incident. He was inordinately fond 
of pie and would eat several pies at one 
meal. Soon he began stacking one pie upon 
another and eating them simultaneously 
—first two, then three, and then four. 
Finally he declared that he could bite 
through five pies at once. He was chal- 
lenged, bets were placed, and a day was set 
for the demonstration. Ranch hands gath- 
ered from miles around to see him make the 
attempt. With much effort he stretched 
his mouth to encompass the five pies; but 
he lost his bet, because he had forgotten to 
remove the tin plate from under one of 
the pies. 

To this folk anecdote writers have added 
other folk anecdotes. Since Pie-Biter was 
a camp cook he becomes by substitution 
the hero of the following yarn earlier 
associated with a Texas Ranger named 
Deane. 


It is time to prepare supper but there is 
no fuel: no wood, no buffalo chips, no cow 
chips available. The Ranger has been sep- 
arated from his company and has shot a 
buffalo; the camp cook is with his chuck 
wagon. It is fall and the prairie grass is tall 
and dry. The grass is fired. As the fire ad- 
vances, the Ranger follows with his buf- 
falo steak on his ramrod; the ranch cook 
with his pots and pans. When supper is 
ready Pie-Biter finds no one there to eat it. 
He had run with the fire and by the time 
the meal is cooked, he is eight miles from 
camp. The Ranger has a day’s walk getting 
back to his saddle animal and pack horse. 

What would have happened if the heroic 
age in America had lasted another century, 
I shall not undertake to say. It may be 
noted, however, that since the pioneer, in- 
stead of writing books, told his tales orally 
as occasion arose, he did not feel a need 
for unification around a single character. 
When he told his narratives of ingenious 
escapes and hair-raising adventure, he 
might invent the name of the hero on the 
spot; he might ascribe the feats of daring 
to some local character; but he was more 
likely to appropriate the honors himself. 
The best yarns are in the first person. 


Sky Over Wyoming witson CLouGH 


Even the autumn cloud drift brushed with bronze and gold, 
And through the pass three farthest peaks, last signaling light; 
Even the day withdrawing olive chill, not cold; 

And even so, the slow, impalpable increase of night. 
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Remembering Autumn 


WILLARD MARSH 


FAT PAINTED butterflies swarmed above 
the rows of improbable roses that grew in 
the ugly wallpaper garden. Their delicate 
splotched wings were like velvet, like pan- 
sies, Dirk thought, remembering how 
Martha’s dew-jeweled pansy bed would 
look beneath the new morning. 

He swallowed, running a furry tongue 
over his dry lips. The shakes were coming 
on again, a mounting wave of gray horror 
that left dark, expanding coronas looming 
and sucking inward toward his eyes. Some- 
times, if he grasped the bedstead and con- 
centrated on the wallpaper design, he 
could coast with them; rock in unison with 
the tremors that shook him like a rat in a 
terrier’s teeth. Dirk clung to the white 
‘enameled bars as a film of cold sweat 
beaded his forehead. The shuddering re- 
ceded from him with a little rippling back- 
wash. The pillow felt cool to his cheek as 
Dirk lay watching the rug, his body 
racked with recurrent dark tides of nausea. 
He sensed someone watching him through 
the observation window. 

The iron bolt slid back slowly, the door 
creaked open, and he heard footsteps pad- 
ding over to him, halting beside the bed. 

“Feeling a little rocky, pal?” 

Dirk whirled like an excavated mole. 
An undersized man in a dirty flannel bath- 
robe stood before him. Glancing around 
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carefully, he fumbled in the folds of his 
robe. As if by conjuration a pint of whis- 
key appeared in the little man’s hands. He 
quickly tilted it to his lips, spilling a little 
as he gulped. 

Early afternoon sunlight leaning in 
through the barred window formed a gro- 
tesque grillwork of crazily slanting shad- 
ows. Dirk found himself straining for- 
ward, shivering a little as the raw fumes 
of whiskey were wafted to him. 

“Mighty good stuff, pal. Don’t you wish 
you had some?” The ax-faced little man 
had doughy, folded-in features covered 
with a stubble of beard. His bloodshot eyes 
protruded like open wounds. 

““What’s your racket?” Dirk said 
thickly. 

“You got the wrong idea. I was only 
being helpful.” 

“Get the hell out of here.” 

Dirk pushed himself upright and crossed 
to the window. He stood in his pajamas, 
locking out broodingly, a lean man in his 
early thirties, with angular features and 
abundant black hair, a matted tangle that 


fell over his wide, waxen-white forehead. 


His sensitive gray eyes, deeply set, looked 
haunted. 

“Have a li’l drink, pal. Fix you up. You 
can use it...” 

Dirk closed his eyes, not trusting him- 
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self to speak for fear he would say “Yes, 
damn you! I want a drink more than | 
ever wanted anything!” Then he stared at 
the hedge-banked gravel driveway which 
swept below, bisecting a wide expanse of 
lawn. A live oak flung up burled arms 
in obscene supplication, and beneath its 
broken shade two of the sanitarium’s pa- 
tients were seated, playing gin rummy. 
Beyond the high stone wall, faintly em- 
purpled by distance, swollen hills reared 
from festering woodland undergrowth. 
Somewhere beyond, Los Angeles lay 
spread, chrome-and-tinsel jewelry fabu- 
lous beneath the sun. Martha was there. 
The way back to Martha’s world was just 
to shut your eyes and take it. It was a long, 
long haul back from hell, one day climb- 
ing out into a chintz-hung room without 
bars... where you could sleep knowing 
that the dancing men weren’t coming to 
visit you tonight, or any other night. 

Then, feeling the old, sick humiliation 
welling up again, Dirk swallowed. I’ll 
make it up to you, baby, he promised. He 
turned from the window. 

““Where’d you get that whiskey?” 

“Want a pint?” The little man tasted 
his lips. “Bet me ten bucks I can’t get you 
one. Go on, you bet me.” 

“You mean—they sell it here?” 

There was no immediate answer. 

Dr. Tinsley’s Rest Home, Dirk thought 
ironically. Never again! 

“Tt ain’t hard to get fixed up,” his visitor 
said in a sudden burst of confidence. “Doc 
Tinsley, he’s all right. Just as long as he 
don’t know nothing about it.” 

“Shut up and get out!” Dirk advanced 
toward him, as the door swung inward and 
a tall gaunt man in a white smock en- 
tered. 
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“Good afternoon, Mr. Porter. I trust 
we slept well?” Although his voice was 
oily with solicitude, a continual smirk 
played about the corners of the man’s 
loose lips as though he were relishing some 
private joke. | 

“Sloane, I’d like to see Dr. Tinsley.” 

Ignoring him, Sloane walked over to the 
small man who had risen from the bed. 

“And Mr. Ketzel,” he said. “What a 
pleasant surprise.” Sloane’s mouth opened 
in noiseless laughter. 

“Came in here to chat with your friend 
Mr. Porter, did you?” Then the amuse- 
ment disappeared from his face. 

“You hammerhead, I said keep that 
liquor out of sight.” A faint smile flickered 
over his lips again. “Mr. Porter is apt to 
form an unkind impression.” Good- 
naturedly, he propelled the little man out 
into the corridor. Then he ducked his head 
back inside. 

“Then if there’s nothing else, Mr. 
Porter?” 

“Are you deaf?” Dirk said. “I said I 
wanted to see Dr. Tinsley.” 

Sloane’s lips curved in an O of silent 
laughter. “I don’t think that would be 
expedient, Mr. Porter.” 

“Why, God damn you,” Dirk stam- 
mered. “I didn’t ask you what you 
think—” 

Then something in the set of the other 
man’s smile made him pause. 

‘Jack! Come here a minute,” Sloane 
called. 

Dirk heard quick footsteps in the hall-- 
way, then a white-jacketed attendant ap- 
peared in the doorway. 

““What’s the trouble?” 

“No trouble, Jack. One of our guests 
is complaining about the service.” 





The other attendant, smaller but built 
like an adolescent gorilla, smacked a ham- 
like fist into his palm, flashing his teeth. 

“One a them babies, eh? Daddy fix.” 

But Sloane only smiled, shaking his 
head. They each took an arm. 

“Relax, Mr. Porter. Dr. Tinsley will be 
glad to discuss your problems.” 


EXCEPT FOR the anachronistic oak desk, 
the sanitarium office was a modern blend 
of subdued cream and ambiguous grays. 
Dr. Tinsley was seated in a swivel chair 
that was too big for him, his thumb hooked 
in the watch chain that circled his plump 
belly. He was bald, with a wispy mus- 
tache and nervous little eyes almost lost 
in the acreage of his round face. He leaned 
forward, fat fingers fretting one another. 

“I sympathize with you, indeed, Mr. 
Porter,” he said. “You may be sure I'll 
correct these discourtesies.” 

“Dr. Tinsley, I don’t care what ‘you do,” 
Dirk said impatiently. “I’m leaving—now. 
For good.” 

““Now, Mr. Porter. We mustn’t become 
excited—” 

“I’m cured, and I’m through. I have no 
more need for therapy. I’ve made the 
choice between my wife and my liquor.” 
The plump little doctor rose, patting Dirk 
on the shoulder. 

“Very well put. I’m sure, with this atti- 
ude, a few weeks more of rest will have 
you completely in the pink again.” Dirk 
shook his arm free. 

“Get me my clothes. I'll phone my wife 
while you’re making out my bill.” 

The other man smiled patiently. 

“I’m sure we don’t care to worry Mrs. 
Porter. You see, she és paying us to put you 
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back on your feet. And that’s precisely 
what we intend to do.” 

Comprehension broke over Dirk’s face. 

“So that’s it. You lousy little quack—” 

“Sloane! McGuire!’”’ Dr. Tinsley 
squeaked shrilly, scuttling backward. 

“What is this, the dark ages?” Dirk 
shouted, lunging for him. “You fat little 
bloodsucker—” Almost crying with the 
intensity of his rage, he suddenly felt his 
arm wrenched up behind him so agoniz- 
ingly his knees buckled. Sloane was laugh- 
ing softly in his ear, and through the surf 
of booming pain he could hear, from far 
away, the relieved voice of Dr. Tinsley. 

**.. . overheated himself. Nice, cool bath 
... you and McGuire, upstairs.” 

Dirk was aware of being half-dragged 
up the stairs. He heard running water, and 
then he was hoisted into the air and slam- 
med down into a bathtub filled with 
chunks of ice. The water was so cold he 
passed out. How much later it was when 
he came to, he didn’t know. But it was 
dark outside, and he lay face down in bed. 
When he tried to move, he discovered that 
every inch of his body was trussed tight in 
damp, numbing sheets. Finally he suc- 
ceeded in twisting his head to one side so 
that he could breathe more easily. 

For a long time he lay sobbing weakly 
to himself in the darkness. Then soon after, 
he fell into a fitful, dream-tossed slumber. 


CAUGHT IN A SHAFT of sunlight as it 
floated above a rose, the butterfly’s wings 
slowly rose and fell. Dirk stretched a cau- 
tious finger forward, fearing to startle it 
into flight. But when he reached through 
the bars of his bedstead, he felt only wall- 
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paper. Things were so deceptive, Dirk 
brooded. Solid ground became brown 
wrapping paper buckling beneath your 
feet, dropping you out into space. The old 
meanings no longer applied to words, and 
all the animals in the z00 wore white coats 
and talked pre-speech. And there were ter- 
rible penalties when you forgot the new 
rules. 

Hearing the door open, Dirk paid no at- 
tention. If he appeared too anxious, they 
would tear the calendar up and make him 
start all over again. 

“Good morning, Mr. Porter. I trust we 
slept well?” Sloane set a tray down on the 
table beside Dirk’s bed and stood watching 
him. It was impossible to cut the meat with 
the wooden spoon. He took it up in his 
hands, mechanically tearing with his teeth. 

“O Mister Porter, how humiliating it 
must be for a gentleman like you to use 
his fingers.” Dirk continued to chew slow- 
ly, barely hearing the words. “Jack! Come 
here and watch Mr. Porter. He’s quite for- 
gotten his manners.” 

McGuire shuffled into the room, grin- 
ning. 

“Yeah? Now ain’t that a pity. A well- 
raised man like him.” 

Sloane laughed softly. 

“His wife will be so disappointed. She’s 
visiting him today, you know.” 

Dirk’s hands began trembling, and he 
pushed the paper plate aside. 

“Why, Mr. Porter. Don’t you find your 
luncheon tasty? The chef will be terribly 
distressed.” 

McGuire laughed, slapping his huge 
hands together. 

“His old lady won’t love him no more,” 
he said. “Seein’ how thin he’s getting. Let- 
ting all that fine chow go to waste.” 
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Damn them, Dirk wondered, are they 
telling the truth? Perhaps Martha might 
really come today. Surely twenty-three 
days was long enough to punish him by 
staying away, in spite of the violent scenes 
her visits always ended in. Or was it 
twenty-four days, he brooded. It seemed 
he might have forgotten to scratch the 
floor under the rug, where he had been 
keeping track. It was important to re- 
member things. 

“Shall we go downstairs now, Mr. Por- 
ter? I’m sure you won’t want to keep Mrs. 
Porter waiting.” 

In a dream, Dirk donned his bathrobe 
and followed Sloane down the stairs, not 
quite letting himself believe that Martha 
had really come. Because then it wouldn’t 
hurt so much if Sloane turned at the bot- 
tom of the stairway and said, “Oh I’m ter- 
ribly sorry, Mr. Porter. I keep thinking 
today is Sunday. I’m afraid your wife’s 
day isn’t till next week.” 

Martha rose from her chair in Dr. Tins- 
ley’s office and came toward him. All the 
yearning that had been pent up inside him 
—coming out in little driblets only during 
the nights—wooshed out of him with such 
a rush that Dirk felt emptied, hollow, and 
a livvie frightened. 

“Well well well, there’s our patient 
now,” Dr. Tinsley said jovially. “Feeling 
better today, Mr. Porter?” 

“I had to come,” Martha said, searching 
Dirk’s face. “Don’t be angry with me, 
darling. I had to see you.” 

“Now, Mrs. Porter,” Dr. Tinsley said 
quickly. “Remember: tact. Tact and pa- 
tience,” he half-whispered, as if reminding 
her of a prearranged countersign. 

**Let’s come outside where we can talk,” 
Martha said, leading Dirk by the arm. 
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They walked out to the live oak tree and 
stood beneath its shade. 

Martha stretched on tiptoe to kiss Dirk. 
Then she ran anxious fingers over his fea- 
tures, as if searching for the reassurance 
that they were really his. 

Dirk turned away, remembering all the 
sordid details of their past visits: how 
frantic he would become with her blind 
faith in Dr. Tinsley, in any doctor; and 
how his attempts to shout her into the 
realization that he was completely sound 
only made the doctor’s glib prescription of 
“further treatment” seem more reasonable. 
The last time, overwhelmed by her stu- 
pidity, he had been driven to slap her in 
the face. Sloane had come running, and 
that ended that visit. 

““Aren’t you glad to see me, Dirk?” 

Dirk stared down at his wife from lost, 
hopeless eyes. Seeing the incredible fra- 
gility of her tiny figure, like a painted 
china doll’s (the same pink flush on her 
porcelain cheeks, as if it had been placed 
there with a brush) was almost more than 
he could bear. She had a delicate, upturned 
nose and immense brown eyes in which the 
entire range of her emotions was mirrored. 
Brown hair, too, the color of autumn; 
bound in a little-girl’s red ribbon that 
broke the heart. 

“You stayed away so long,” Dirk said 
huskily. 

“[’ve been so busy, dear. My new job 
takes up so much time.” 

Dirk nodded lifelessly. 

“Oh darling, don’t look at me like that. 
I’m no good at lying. I can’t bear it if you 
think I didn’t try to come.” Martha 
caught his sleeve. “I couldn’t see you, 
Dirk. You were having those relapses. You 
don’t remember them? I shouldn’t have 
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told,” she said, frightened at the expres- 
sion on Dirk’s face. “Only you seem so 
much better,” she said helplessly. 

Dirk began laughing softly. 

“So that’s their angle. I might have 
known.” 

“Don’t dear, please. You scare me when 
you laugh like that.” Martha held her 
head tightly against his chest, and Dirk 
placed awkward arms around her. Then, 
feeling her love flowing through to him 
in a surge of unreasoning devotion that 
swept past all doubts, all obstacles, he 
buried his face in her hair. 

“God damn them! God damn them!” 
he cried softly, helplessly. 

“Don’t be bitter, sweetheart,” Martha 
whispered. “All this is for your own good. 
You can see that, can’t you?” Dirk 
couldn’t trust himself to speak. “‘“Hmmm?” 
she whispered, raising his face and kissing 
him lightly. “Be my nice, understanding 
baby?” 

“Yes.” Dirk swallowed. “I understand.” 

God help me, he thought, maybe I am 
completely screwy. But it didn’t particu- 
larly matter at the moment, because he 
felt so weary. Arm in arm, they walked 
back toward the sanitarium. 

“And Dirk, even those bitter letters are 
better than none at all. Try to write more 
often, won’t you, dear?” Dirk smiled 
sadly, thinking of the long letter he wrote 
every evening. 

“Yes, Pl try,” he said. 

As Martha was shaking hands with Dr. 
Tinsley, getting ready to leave, Dirk sud- 
denly asked, “Are the pansies still growing 
in the garden?” 

“Why no, dear. The house was sold, re- 
member? But I can bring you a nice bou- 
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quet of pansies, if you’d like,” she added 
quickly. 

“I like pansies,” Dirk said absently. 
“They’re real pretty. Sort of like butter- 
flies.” 

After shaking Dr. Tinsley’s hand again, 
Martha swung her shabby coupé out 
through the gate. The doctor stood beside 
him, waving. It would be so easy simply to 
begin running and never stop, he thought. 
But McGuire would run me down, and 
anyway, I’m too tired. 

“Charming woman, Mrs. Porter.” 

“Yes,” Dirk said. Maybe they’re right, 
he was thinking. Maybe I’m imagining all 
this happening to me. Sloane and McGuire, 
maybe they’re a couple of internes named 
Rosencrantz and Gildersleeve, in some 
insane asylum where I’ve been for years. 
The thought made him smile. 

Then standing at the foot of the stairs, 
Dirk heard his own voice coming with a 
glibness that surprised him: Am apprecia- 
tive of your etcetera, don’t feel further 
etcetera treatment justified, now capable of 
returning to normal etcetera. And when he 
heard Dr. Tinsley carefully countering his 
plea with meaningless banalities of his own 
(Always best to refrain from etcetera 
diagnosis, developing over etcetera years 
cannot just disappear, musn’t etcetera 
Mother Nature)—the conviction that he 
was losing his mind was reinforced. Clap- 
ping Dirk on the shoulder, Dr. Tinsley 
called, “McGuire, I believe it’s time for 
Mr. Porter’s recreation.” 

“Yeah, man.” McGuire came grinning 
up the hallway, taking Dirk’s arm and 
boosting him up the stairs. They entered 
a small bare room, from which the furni- 
ture had been removed to create a pseudo- 
gymnasium. McGuire laced boxing gloves 
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onto Dirk’s hands, then slipped his own 
hands into another pair. He began shuf- 
fling forward, bobbing and weaving with 
a big grin on his face. 

Dirk stood with his head awkwardly 
buried in his arms, steeling himself for the 


first shock of McGuire’s heavy fist against 
his skull. 


THE ROSES GAVE OFF a faint odor of fallen 
autumn leaves after the rain, when their 
moldering scent is rising in the air. Or like 
Martha’s hair. He couldn’t quite form a 
clear picture of Martha in his mind (the 
shadows danced so), but he remembered 
how it had been with her hair. Everything 
had an odor of its own, lately. Strange how 
he had never noticed this before. 

Dirk pressed his nose against the wall- 
paper, smelling the fragrance of the 
painted roses. Butterfly wings fluttered 
protestingly against his nostrils, tickling 
them, and he laughed. They could wriggle, 
there on the wall, but. they couldn’t get 
away. Nobody could get away. Pretty 
soon everybody in the whole world would 
be painted to the wallpaper on Dr. Tins- 
ley’s walls, in the form of butterflies. Then 
they could start all over again. 


“Shut up with that laughing, you goof. 
Lemme get your robe on.” 

Yessir, Dr. McGuire. Don’t hit me no 
more.” 

“I ain’t gonna hit you, for chrissakes. 
Just stand still. Your old lady’s down- 
stairs.” 


He hated to leave the butterflies behind 
him. They looked so pretty, sunning them- 
selves on the wall. Pansies, was it, that they 
reminded him of? He had seen pansies with 
coloring just like their wings, but he 
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couldn’t remember where. It was impor- 
tant to remember things. 


Didn’t | warn you about that laugh- 
ing? Now keep your silly yap shut, before 
I shut it for good.” 


Dr. McGuire was helping him down the 
stairs. Dr. McGuire was real nice to him, 
except when he had to hit him. But that 


was part of the recreation program. It 
made his head hurt, though. Made the 
shadows dance. 


“Oh God, 1 can’t bear to look at him. 
He seems worse every time I come. Are 
you sure the treatments are helping him, 
doctor?” 

“Rest assured, Mrs. Porter. Everything 
in the power of medical science is being 
done to aid your husband.” 

“I suppose so, but... but I can’t help 
thinking. Perhaps a change of environ- 
ment—” 

“Gracious no, my dear. Forgive me for 
being so vehement, but that would be dis- 
astrous to a man in Mr. Porter’s condition. 
Besides, we're in the midst of certain 
gamma ray treatments that my colleague, 
Dr. Sloane, has recently discovered. Per- 
haps you read the account in the recent 
Medical Journal? No? A variation of shock 
therapy—it should prove most beneficial. 


We're expecting great results. I’m sure you 


wouldn’t want the treatment inter- 
rupted...” 


Autumn leaves. He knew that smell. 
Just like the roses in the wali-garden. 


"Dirk darling, it’s me—Martha. Can’t 
you say something?” 

"Now now, Mrs. Porter. Remember: 
tact. Tact, and patience.” 

“I brought you a bouquet of pansies, 
darling. Just like I promised.” 


Dirk held a swarm of butterflies in his 
hands, They were attached to small green 
strings that kept them from flying away. 
Nothing could fly away. They crushed so 
easily in his fingers... 


“That laugh! Oh God, I can’t bear to 
listen to that horrible laugh.” 


Dirk wished Dr. McGuire would take 
him upstairs again, so he could watch the 
butterflies in the rose garden. Something 
about them, the way they fanned their 
wings, maybe, was important to rememn- 


ber. 


“Dirk, Dirk! For the love of God, I’m 
your wife, Martha. Say something to me 
please—please ...” 


Autumn butterflies blooming in a 
painted china pansy garden where no roses 
ever grew: doll face from a half-remem- 
bered dream... 
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The Electoral College and the 
Will of the People 


CHARLES SHIRLEY POTTS 


FOR A HUNDRED and sixty years the Elec- 
toral College system of selecting our chief 
executive has filled our political history 
with episodes and scandals, some of which 
have brought the country to the verge of 
turmoil and possible violence. In the recent 
election of 1948 the Dixiecrats created an 
uproar over the control of the Electoral 
College. When only four states joined in 
their bolt, and it became evident that they 
could not win in the election, their chief 
purpose seemed to be to prevent anyone 
else from winning, and thus to throw the 
election of the President into the House of 
Representatives where they would hold 
the balance of power. The shift of fewer 
than 29,000 votes from Truman to Dewey 
in five states—Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
Nevada, and Ohio—would have turned 
the trick. Whether we barely missed an- 
other great national scandal resulting from 
our Electoral College’s inadequacy no one 
can say. The episode certainly furnishes 
one more warning to us to set our political 
house in order. 

Such warnings have not been lacking 
since the very beginning of our electoral 
history. The cumbersome system that was 
adopted by the Constitutional Convention 
of 1787 was not, to be sure, instituted 
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without considerable thought and discus- 
sion. Time after time during that long 
hot summer the delegates debated the ques- 
tion of the manner in which the President 
and Vice-President should be chosen. Most 
of them were opposed to the idea of elect- 
ing the President by popular vote, for they 
distrusted the ability of the average man 
to decide questions of such great gravity. 
Then too, they did not believe it possible 
for a voter in one state to know anything 
about the ability and character of the pub- 
lic men in the other states scattered along 
our fifteen-hundred-mile shoreline. In ad- 
dition, the little states believed that popu- 
lar election would somehow increase the 
power and prestige of the hig states. 
Accordingly they devised the indirect 
method known as the Electoral College. 
The states were to choose well-informed 
public men who were to look the field over 
and select the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent. Each state was to make its choice of 
electors in any way it saw fit, and the num- 
ber to be selected in each state was to be 
equal to the number of senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress to which the state 
was entitled. The electors were to meet on 
a given date at a designated place within 
the state and vote by ballot for two per- 
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sons. The state was then to send a list of all 
persons voted for, and the number of votes 
for each, to the president of the Senate. On 
a date fixed by law, the lists were to be 
opened in the presence of the two houses, 
and the votes counted. The person having 
the largest number of votes was to be de- 
clared elected President if such number was 
a majority of all electors chosen. The run- 
ner-up was to be declared Vice-President 
whether he had a majority or not. 

In the first two elections, those of 1788- 
89 and 1792-93, the machinery worked 
very well, since Washington was the uni- 
versal choice for President. But even in the 
first election New York was deprived of 
an opportunity to cast its eight votes be- 
cause the two houses of its legislature be- 
came deadlocked in their attempt to select 
electors and were never able to agree. 

In the third election—our first contested 
one—the Electoral College system brought 
forth a political monstrosity by electing 
John Adams, the arch-conservative of our 
history, as President, and Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the daddy of all liberals, as Vice-Presi- 
dent. During the years from 1797 to 1801, 
the death or disability of President Adams 
would have made Jefferson President, with 
a complete about-face in the policies of 
the government. Fortunately, or perhaps 
unfortunately, Adams did not die; but 
these two executive offices that should co- 
operate in the most friendly fashion be- 
came the focal points of the bitterest po- 
litical rivalry in our history. 

In the election of 1800-1801 the system 
produced our first great national scandal, 
the deadlock for the presidency between 
Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr, fol- 
lowed four years later, as an indirect re- 
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sult, by the duel-slaying of Alexander 
Hamilton. In this election a new extralegal 
agency, which had made its appearance 
four years before, played a leading role, 
This was the congressional caucus. 

When, in the spring of 1796, Washing- 
ton announced his retirement from public 
life, the Federalist and Anti-Federalist par- 
ties at once sprang into activity and 
began to search for candidates on whom 
they could concentrate their efforts and 
their votes. First, the Federalist members 
of Congress held a secret meeting and se- 
lected John Adams as their candidate for 
President. For his running mate they 
named Thomas Pinckney of South Caro- 
lina. Soon thereafter the Anti-Federalists 
held a similar secret meeting and nomi- 
nated Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr 
for President and Vice-President, respect- 
ively. The caucuses, however, were not 
yet strong enough to control the election, 
and the vote in the Electoral College scat- 
tered to a total of thirteen men. Jefferson’s 
election as Vice-President resulted from 
the failure of twelve Federalists who voted 
for Adams to vote also for Pinckney. 

But now, in the election of 1800-1801, 
caucus control was almost complete. Jef- 
ferson and Burr, the Anti-Federalist nomi- 
nees, had a clear majority of seventy-three 
votes each, to sixty-five for Adams and 
sixty-four for Charles Cotesworth Pinck- 
ney, brother of Thomas Pinckney. The one 
independent vote was for John Jay of 
New York. Everybody but Burr thought 
the matter was settled, with Jefferson and 
Burr in the offices for which they were 
nominated by the caucus. Burr, however, 
had another idea. The Constitution mere- 
ly provided that the electors when they 
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assembled were to vote for two persons 
without designating on the ballot which 
was to be President and which Vice-Presi- 
dent. Since Jefferson and Burr had the same 
number of votes, the president of the Sen- 
ate was compelled to announce that there 
was a tie vote for President, and that the 
election would have to be made by the 
House of Representatives. 

Burr’s next move was to persuade the 
Federalist members of the House to cast 
the votes of their states for him. From day 
to day for a whole week the voting by 
states went on, one vote to each state. The 
vote each time was the same, eight votes 
for Jefferson—one less than a majority of 
the sixteen states—six votes for Burr, and 
two blank votes from states whose con- 
gressmen were evenly divided. 

Finally; on the thirty-sixth ballot, the 
one member of the House from Delaware 
announced that he was going to change 
his state’s vote from Burr to Jefferson. That 
broke the deadlock. The result was Jeffer- 
son’s election by a vote of ten states to four 
for Burr, with two states still unable to 
vote. 

The Jefferson-Burr episode did bring 
about one desirable result—a change in 
the Electoral College by which the electors 
were required to vote separately for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President and to make sepa- 
rate lists for the two offices. This amend- 
ment, the twelfth, was proposed by Con- 
gress on December 8, 1803, and was rati- 
fied in about six months, an all-time rec- 
ord for speed in the ratification of amend- 
ments. The duel-killing of Alexander 
Hamilton did not hasten ratification, as is 
sometimes supposed, for this tragic event 
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did not occur until after the amendment 
had been ratified. 

The Burr scandal also had a marked in- 
fluence in hastening the demise of the Fed- 
eralist party. Its popular vote against Jef- 
ferson’s re-election in 1804 was extremely 
small; and the electoral vote for that year 
was only 14 for the Federalist candidate, 
C. C. Pinckney, to 162 for Jefferson. In 
1820 the Federalist party did not nominate 
a candidate, and Monroe received every 
electoral vote but one. 

This “era of good feeling” ended ab- 
ruptly, with a loud noise, in 1824. The 
election of that year brought to a close the 
twenty-eight-year reign of “King Cau- 
cus.” For seven successive elections no can- 
didate for President or Vice-President not 
named in a congressional caucus had been 
elected, and no noncaucus candidate had 
secured any appreciable number of elec- 
toral votes. With the disappearance of the 
Federalist party, the need for a nominating 
body no longer existed. Accordingly a 
flock of presidential aspirants were put 
forward by their stat legislatures. Four 
of them stayed in the race until the No- 
vember election. Andrew Jackson, who 
had been sponsored at mass meetings in 
several Tennessee counties, received a pop- 
ular vote of 152,000 and an electoral vote 
of 99. John Quincy Adams, nominated by 
the legislatures of several New England 
states, got a popular vote of 114,000, and 
84 electoral votes. William H. Crawford, 
the nominee of the congressional caucus, 
won 46,979 popular votes and 41 electoral 
votes. And Henry Clay, the nominee of 
the Kentucky legislature, received 47,217 
popular votes and 37 electoral votes. 

Jackson led Adams by a popular vote 
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of 38,000 and by an electoral vote of 15. 
Clay led Crawford by a popular vote of 
238, but trailed him by 4 electoral votes. 
It was clear that Clay had been eliminated 
from possible consideration by the House 
of Representatives, for the Twelfth 
Amendment limited the House to a choice 
from among the three men with the larg- 
est electoral vote. It was also clear that this 
situation invited intrigue. Rumors of 
horse-trading were widespread. 

Then, some two weeks before the elec- 
toral votes had been officially counted, 
there appeared in a Philadelphia newspaper 
a story to the effect that overtures had been 
made by the friends of Adams to the 
friends of Clay, offering him the appoint- 
ment as Secretary of State in return for 
his aid in electing Adams. The offer, it was 
said, had been accepted. The article natur- 
ally created a great scandal. Clay and ev- 
eryone else concerned vigorously denied 
the story, but the writer stood by his guns. 
Plausibility was added to his claims when, 
after the official count of the electoral vote, 
the House proceeded to elect Adams on the 
first ballot by a vote of thirteen states 
to seven states for Jackson and four for 
Crawford—exactly a majority of the 
twenty-four states participating in the 
election—and when Adams then ap- 
pointed Clay as his Secretary of State. 
Whether such a deal actually existed or 
not, the episode demonstrated clearly the 
weakness of the Electoral College system. 

The greatest of all our political scandals 
and the one that brought us nearest to 
armed violence in connection with our 
election machinery was the Hayes-Tilden 
affair of 1876. Early returns from the elec- 
tion indicated that the Tilden-Hendricks 
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ticket had carried all the southern states, 
as well as New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, and Indiana. This would have 
given the Democrats 203 electoral votes 
out of a total of 369, or a majority of 18 
votes. On the morning after the election 
practically all the Republican papers con- 
ceded Tilden’s election. But Republican 
headquarters on that day announced that 
Hayes had been elected by a majority of 
one elector. They challenged the election 
returns from South Carolina, Florida, 
Louisiana, and Oregon. If all these chal- 
lenges were sustained, Hayes would have 
185 electoral votes to 184 for Tilden. 

The story of what happened in the next 
four months is told by Stanwood in his 
History of the Presidency: 


Then began the most extraordinary contest 
that ever took place in the country. The only 
hope of the Republicans was in the perfect de- 
fense of their position. The loss of a single vote 
would be fatal.... Neither party was over- 
scrupulous, and no doubt the acts of each party 
were grossly illegal and corrupt. Attempts 
were even made to find a Republican elector 
who would vote for Mr. Tilden in consideration 
of a large sum of money as a bribe. The funds 
were provided, and mysterious correspondence 
by telegraph was held between men who were 
connected with Democratic political commit- 
tees and those in the several states who were 
seeking for a venal elector. The whole scandal 
came to light afterward when the key to the 
famous “cipher dispatches” was discovered. 


In the end Hayes and Wheeler were de- 
clared elected, although Tilden had a popu- 
lar majority of 250,000 votes. Millions of 
Democrats have never ceased to believe 
that they were deprived of a well-earned 
victory. 
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IN ADDITION TO the scandals it has brought 
about, the Electoral College system is open 
to many objections in its year-to-year op- 
eration. First, it is a well-established fact 
that it does not fairly reflect the senti- 
ment of the voters. Indeed, the Fathers 
were not particularly concerned that it 
should do so. But for a hundred and sixty 
years the concept of democratic rule has 
gained steadily, until we now instinctively 
feel that the government should reflect 
the considered judgment of the voters. The 
extent to which the Electoral College fails 
adequately to accomplish this end is strik- 
ingly shown by the results of several elec- 
tions. 

In the election of 1860 the popular vote 
was: Lincoln, 1,866,000; Douglas, 1,377,- 
000; Breckenridge, 850,000; and Bell, 
§89,000. The electoral vote, on the other 
hand, stood as follows: Lincoln, 180; 
Douglas, 12; Breckenridge, 72; and Bell, 
39. Thus, although Douglas was second 
in popular strength, he was last in the Elec- 
toral College. While his popular vote was 
74 per cent of Lincoln’s, his electoral vote 
was only 6.67 per cent of that of his suc- 
cessful rival. His popular vote was 162 per 
cent of Breckenridge’s, but his electoral 
vote was only 16.67 per cent of the latter’s. 
His popular vote was more than double 
Bell’s, but Bell had more than three times 
his vote in the Electoral College. 

In the election of 1912, the popular 
vote was: Wilson, 6,290,000; Roosevelt, 
4,123,000; Taft, 3,484,000; and the So- 
cialist candidate, 898,000. In the Electoral 
College, Wilson had 435 votes; Roosevelt, 
88; Taft, 8; and the Socialist candidate 
none. Taft had 56 per cent of Wilson’s 
popular vote, but only 2 per cent of his 
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electoral vote. He had 85 per cent of Roose- 
velt’s popular vote, but his votes were so 
widely distributed that he carried only 
two small states, Vermont and Utah, with 
a total of eight electoral votes, or exactly 
one-eleventh of the Roosevelt vote. 

In the election of 1936, Roosevelt had 
a popular vote of 27,752,000, and Landon 
a vote of 16,680,000. But in the Electoral 
College the vote was Roosevelt, 523; Lan- 
don, 8. In other words, although Landon 
had 36.5 per cent of the total popular 
vote, he received only 1.5 per cent of the 
electoral vote. 

Another serious defect of the Electoral 
College is that it gives no weight whatever 
to large minority groups of voters in the 
several states. The electors are voted for 
as a unit, and the party that has the larg- 
est vote in a state wins all the electoral 
votes to which the state is entitled. It is 
the “‘all-or-nothing” system. New York 
with all of its forty-seven electors goes 
to the party with the largest vote, even 
though the plurality may be infinitesimal 
in size. The large minority vote of the los- 
ing party in a state is of no more effect 
than if it had never been cast. In the elec- 
tion of 1948, Dewey received in the six- 
teen states that he carried 8,644,000 votes. 
These states gave him a total of 189 elec- 
toral votes. But in the thirty-two states 
that he failed to carry he had a total of 13,- 
326,000 popular votes. This great mass of 
votes gave him not a single vote in the Elec- 
toral College. 

If these large unused minorities in one 
state could be carried over into other states 
and there cumulated with the minorities in 
those states, the results in the Electoral 
College would not infrequently be very 
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different. They would, in fact, have elected 
Tilden instead of Hayes in 1876, and 
Cleveland instead of Harrison in 1888. 

Another objection to our “all-or-noth- 
ing” system is that it gives rise to the 
doubtful-state evil and perpetuates the 
Solid South. It is quite clear that if a great 
state like New York with its forty-seven 
electoral votes is closely divided between 
the two great parties, the rivalry to win 
the state becomes extremely keen. Votes in 
that state become many times as valuable 
as votes in a “solid” state like Texas, and 
the temptation to the lavish use of money 
for doubtful or dishonest purposes be- 
comes almost irresistible. In 1884, for ex- 
ample, Cleveland carried New York over 
Blaine by a plurality of only 1,149 votes 
out of a total of 1,125,000, thus winning 
the thirty-six electoral votes the state pos- 
sessed at that time, and with them the 
presidency. A change of only 575 votes in 
New York would have given the election 
to Blaine. 

The candidates and party managers con- 
centrate all their efforts to win these great 
blocks of electoral votes, and neglect the 
solid states. This policy operates to keep 
the doubtful states doubtful, and the solid 
states even more solid. The struggle for the 
large doubtful states tends to narrow the 
educational value of our great election 
campaigns, and to confine the selection of 
candidates to men who can carry these 
states. How seriously this handicaps tal- 
ented men in the small states is shown by 
the fact that since the Civil War not one 
President has come from a small state, and 
with the single exception of Blaine from 
Maine no statesman from a small state has 
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even won the nomination for the presi- 
dency from either major party. 

Still more striking is the discrimination 
against the Solid South. Here we find a 
whole section of a dozen or more states, 
some of them large states, from which not 
one President has been drawn during this 
same eighty-year period. (It is true that 
Woodrow Wilson was a southerner by 
birth and rearing. The major portion of 
his adult life, however, was spent in New 
Jersey, a “doubtful” northern state, where 
he served as governor and for many years 
presided over Princeton University.) And 
during this eighty-year period no south- 
erner has been nominated for President by 
either major party. The last southern Pres- 
ident was General Zachary Taylor of Lou- 
isiana, who was nominated and elected by 
the Whigs in 1848—just over a century 
ago. This, incidentally, is in striking con- 
trast to the period of our history preceding 
the Civil War, during which southern men 
were at the helm for more than forty-nine 
years out of a total of seventy-two. 

This absence of southern men from the 
highest political offices is attributable not 
so much to any lingering prejudice result- 
ing from secession and the Civil War, or 
to the failure of the southern people to 
breed men of presidential caliber, as to the 
fact that these states are all solid, one-party 
states, that can always be counted on to 
vote the Democratic ticket. Why waste 
such valuable ammunition as a presidential 
nomination on a duck like Virginia, or 
Georgia, or Texas, that is already safely 
in the hunter’s bag? 

In most of the southern states, the one- 
party states, the voters take very little in- 
terest in the November elections. Usually 
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all state and local questions are settled in 
the primary elections, so the voters “go 
fishing” on election day in November. If 
the stay-at-home vote in Texas is typical 
of that in the other southern states, it 
may be said that in an ordinary general 
election only 30 to 50 per cent of those 
who vote in the primaries go to the polls in 
November. But that would all be changed 
if the voters understood that their votes 
in Georgia or Texas would have just as 
much influence on the election of the Pres- 
ident as they would have if cast in a doubt- 
ful state. In that event each party would 
seek to build up its membership and to get 
the largest possible number of voters to the 
polls at the November election. 

Now, that is exactly the state of affairs 
that the proposed Gossett-Lodge amend- 
ment, which has been under consideration 
at the last two sessions of Congress, is in- 
tended to bring about. The amendment 
would abolish the Electoral College, but 
not the electoral vote. The number of elec- 
toral votes to which a state would be en- 
titled would still be determined, as it is 
now, by the number of its members in the 
House and Senate. But the “all-or-noth- 


ing” principle would be abolished. In its 
stead the candidates for President would 


receive electoral votes in exact proportion 
to their popular vote in each state. The 
total votes for all the candidates would 
be certified to the president of the Sen- 
ate. On a predetermined day they would 
then be opened and counted in the pres- 
ence of the Senate and House. The minor- 
ity votes and fractions thereof from one 
state would be added to similar minority 
votes and fractions from other states to de- 
termine a candidate’s total vote. The can- 
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didate having the largest number of elec- 
toral votes would be declared elected, 
whether or not his vote constituted a ma- 
jority of all votes cast. 

The experts of the Brookings Institu- 
tion of Washington, after careful study, 
have stated the following advantages of the 
Gossett-Lodge plan over the existing sys- 
tem: 

1. It practically eliminates the possibil- 
ity that a candidate will receive a majority 
of electoral votes despite the fact that an- 
other candidate has received a majority of 
the popular vote. 

2. It eliminates the possibility that the 
election of a President will ever again be 
thrown into the House of Representatives. 

3. It practically eliminates the chance 
that small minority groups can acquire 
and exercise great power over the Presi- 
dent or over party candidates because of 
their balance of power in pivotal states. 

4. It assures selection of candidates on 
the basis of their ability to win support in 
all parts of the nation rather than their 
ability to carry certain pivotal states. 
Under its provisions able men from small 
states will not be handicapped as they now 
are. 

§. It makes certain that “solid” states 
whether in the North or the South will no 
longer be neglected as they are at present 
in nominations and in the campaigns for 
election, because under its provisions sub- 
stantial minority votes in those states will, 
when combined with minorities from other 
states, increase their party’s electoral votes 
and aid materially in the final result. 
Voters opposed to the dominant party in 
a state will be encouraged to work and 
vote for their candidates, assured that their 
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votes will be counted for their candidates 
instead of being thrown away as they are 
under the present system. 


THERE ARE THREE very good reasons why 
we should not abolish the electoral votes 
of the states along with the electors and 
establish popular election of the President. 
One is that very great difficulty would be 
involved in the organization and operation 
of a single election district embracing the 
entire country and in the safeguarding and 
counting of the fifty or seventy million 
votes cast. Another is that each state has 
its own qualifications for voting and would 
not be willing to abide by conflicting 
national qualifications. On the contrary, 
each state would wish to retain its controls 
and on occasion might wish to use them 
against other states. Each state would de- 
sire to roll up a large majority for its fa- 
vored party or candidate so as to overcome 
adverse majorities in other states. This 
could easily develop into a rivalry among 
the states for low voting standards as a 
means of securing the largest possible ma- 
jority. This principle is illustrated by the 
recent action of Georgia in lowering the 
voting age from twenty-one years to 
eighteen. This will undoubtedly add a 
large increment to the total vote, and to 
the majorities for favored men or meas- 
ures. Under a popular election plan each 
rival state, in seeking to overcome these 
enlarged majorities, would be tempted, 
even against its better judgment, to lower 
its voting age to eighteen. Any rivalry 
in the lowering of standards is to be de- 
plored. 

The third consideration has to do with 
the practicalities of the situation. In the 
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first: place, a proposal to change to popular 
election of the President would have no 
chance of winning the two-thirds vote of 
the two houses necessary before it could 
be submitted to the states. And even if it 
were submitted by Congress, it would not 
have the remotest chance of winning the 
support necessary for ratification by the 
required thirty-six legislatures. The reason 
for this is that if popular election were 
adopted the small states would suffer a 
considerable loss of influence in the elec- 
tion of the President. The present number 
of electoral votes of the several states is 
based on two factors: the population of the 
state, which fixes the number of its repre- 
sentatives in the House; and the fiction 
that all states are equal and so are entitled 
to two senators each, regardless of area or 
population. The popular election of the 
President would recognize the first factor, 
population, but would ignore the second, 
the assumed equality of the states. The ef- 
fect of this change on the relative influence 
of the large and the small states can be 
shown by illustration. 

New York, by the change to popular 
election, would lose two electoral votes out 
of forty-seven, a loss of a little more than 
4 per cent of its present influence. Penn- 
sylvania, with thirty-five electors, would 
lose two, or slightly less than 6 per cent. 
On the other hand, Delaware, Nevada, 
Vermont, and Wyoming, with three elec- 
tors each, would lose two, or 66.67 per 
cent. Arizona, Idaho, Montana, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Rhode Island, and Utah, 
with four electors each, would lose two 
each, or 50 per cent. 





It is clear that these three-elector and 
four-elector states would never agree to 
such a reduction of their influence in na- 
tional elections. And, as it happens, there 
are thirteen of these very small states, ex- 
actly the number necessary to defeat an 
amendment proposing popular election. 

The plan presented in the Gossett-Lodge 
resolution, on the other hand, seems to 
have excellent prospects of eventual adop- 
tion. A number of years ago a similar reso- 
lution sponsored by Senator George Nor- 
ris of Nebraska was reported favorably 
and lacked only two votes of passing the 
Senate by the necessary two-thirds vote. 
Extensive hearings were held on the Gos- 
sett-Lodge resolution by the committees in 
both houses of the Eightieth Congress. 


It was reported favorably, by unanimous 


vote by the House committee, and with 
only one dissenting vote by the Senate 
committee. In addition, the Republican 
platform declared for it. Then the uproar 
created by the Dixiecrats crystallized sen- 
timent in both major parties in favor of the 
plan. It was again favorably reported by 
the Eighty-first Congress. While the pres- 
sure of urgent and controversial legisla- 
tion prevented the resolution from reach- 
ing a final vote at that session, it will almost 
certainly be reintroduced at the next one, 
and favorable action seems highly prob- 
able. Before the din of the 1948 election 
has faded entirely from our memories, we 
should make sure that no more turbu- 
lent and scandalous episodes shall occur 
through our use of an electoral system 
that has far outlived its time. 


Late Summer vViRGIE BERNHARDT 


Now in « timid whirlwind the warm air 

Sets last year’s curled leaf rasping on the ground; 
And summer foliage, pale to yellowing, 

Rises in one great nostalgic wave, 

Straining at restraint. 


More dissipated now than debonair, 

Returns the robin to his sun-dried bath pool, 
Pressing his wiry feet in the moist center, 
Standing with bushed and lacerated feathers— 
A statued prayer for rain. 


The wind, continuing eternal contest, 
Soars with redoubled threat of catapulting 
Leaf and bird into the high wild sky, 
When he shall call recant of Esop’s tale, 
Conquering the sun. 
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The Tabloid Tragedy of James M. Cain 


W.M. FROHOCK 


TWO THINGS MAY BE SAID about James M. 
Cain with the greatest assurance. One is 
that nothing he has ever written has been 
entirely out of the trash category. The 
other is that in spite of the cheapness which 
sooner or later finds its way into his novels, 
an inordinate number of intelligent and 
fully literate people have read him. He has 
been translated in many parts of the world, 
and writers whose stature makes him look 
stunted have paid him the compliment of 
imitating him—as Albert Camus did, for 
example, in The Stranger. Even in Amer- 
ica Cain enjoys a special status. We have 
plenty of trash written in the off moments 
of first-class men: Hemingway committed 
To Have and Have Not; Faulkner did a 
thing like Mosquitoes; Caldwell regaled us 
with Tragic Ground and Georgia Boy. And 
to these may be added, if you like, a good 
part though by no means all of the bibli- 
ography of John Steinbeck. But these are 
the same men who have also written The 
Sun Also Rises, Trouble in July, Light in 
August, and In Dubious Battle. With Cain 
there is no choice—you take trash or you 
don’t get Cain. 

Moreover, you get what Cain intends 
you to get. The preface to Three of a Kind 
makes it clear that he has schooled himself 
grimly to produce the kind of effect he 
wants, with every sentence supercharged 
and a new jolt for the reader on every 
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page. He is one of the few writers now 
practicing in America who are really sure- 
handed in the manipulation of their mate- 
rials. And if he writes what he does, it is 
because he has had ample proof that it is 
what the public wants. 

There is a character in one of Cain’s 
novels who gets so far down on his luck 
that he sets out to be the “Professor” in a 
cathouse, making the kind of music the 
customers want. Somehow I can never ge’ 
it out of my head that this man is a symbol 
—dquite an unintentional one, of course, 
but a symbol nonetheless—standing for 
the artist who has decided to get a living 
from his art, no matter what. 

As both a literary and a sociological 
phenomenon, Cain is remarkably useful to 
our understanding of what has gone on in 
America in our lifetime. For a pertinent 
comment on The Postman Always Rings 
Twice cannot help but be a pertinent com- 
ment on the time which took Cain and his 
best-known book to its bosom. The Post- 
man is a distinguished book, certainly not 
for what is in it, but for the number and 
kind of people who read it. An analysis of 
it is bound to teach us a lot about the lit- 
erary climate in America circa 1934. 

The Postman is Cain’s book, almost in 
the same sense in which Don Quixote is 
Cervantes’ book: nothing he ever writes 
will break down the association—he can 
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neither live it down nor live up to it. The 
obvious ingredients of its success have been 
enumerated many times before this, but 
every time we run down the list we dis- 
cover something new about Cain and about 
ourselves. The list must always include a 
large item of just plain trickery. By this I 
mean things like the strange device at the 
end of The Postman, where we suddenly 
find that what we have just read has been 
written down by a man in his death cell. 
The first-person narrative has carried us 
along with it because we have been listen- 
ing to the man talk. The sentences and 
even the mistakes in grammar are the sen- 
tences and the mistakes of a living human 
voice, and catch the rhythms of vernacular 
speech with an authenticity which can be 
achieved only by the special talents of an 
O’Hara, a Lardner, or of Cain himself— 
talents close to a kind of genius. And dur- 
ing the course of our becoming acquainted 
with Frank Chambers, the one fact of 
which we have been the most thoroughly 
convinced is that he is anything but a crea- 
ture of superior perception. To discover 
that this story which has so long enthralled 
us is composed of the death-bed jottings of 
a man who could have made his living any 
time writing for M-G-M is like being 
caught by the rising house-lights wiping 
our eyes at an especially corny movie. 
Another example of this sort of trickery 
is found at the very beginning of Mildred 
Pierce. For a full page Cain elaborates the 
step-by-step performance of a man me- 
thodically tidying up his yard. The whole 
manner of the piece is in the good nine- 
teenth-century tradition of realism; the 
man is shown doing these things because 
his doing them—in the particular way he 
does them — demonstrates what kind of 
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man he is. But in Mildred Pierce the whole 
point is that this is exactly the kind of man 
he is not. The purpose of the watering of 
the lawn and the fussing with the fruit 
trees is precisely to unprepare the reader 
for the fact, apparent a page or so later, 
that this character, despite his apparent 
domesticity, is in the act of deserting his 
wife. In boxing this trick is known as 
feinting a lead to pull your opponent off 
balance. In a Cain novel, it is clear that 
Cain’s opponent is his reader; he feints us 
into position and hits us before we can get 
our feet untangled. 

It takes very few samples like the above 
to convince one that Cain works on the 
assumption — justified by the facts, of 
course—that he can do with the reader just 
about what he likes. The reader is a sort 
of victim, whose weaknesses are there to 
be exploited. In Serenade the hero and the 
Indian girl take refuge from a flash flood 
by breaking into a church beside the Mex- 
ico City-Acapulco road. And their copula- 
tion takes place not only to the accom- 
paniment of a roaring storm and in a 
Christian church, but also after the girl 
has given way to her Aztec atavisms and 
appeared pagan-naked before the altar. In 
other words, Cain is exploiting at once our 
prurience, our instinctive curiosity about 
sacrilegious behavior, and our fascination 
with the ways of the unknown and hence 
glamorous savage—just as in The Postman 
he exploits an extensive complex of our 
less praiseworthy instincts when he has 
Cora and Frank relieve their passions be- 
side the wreckage of the car which still 
holds the body of the man they have just 
murdered. The significant fact about this 
trickery is that if we did not happen to 
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think twice, Cain would be getting away 
with it completely. 

The scenes in which Cain lays his novels 
have much to do with the success of such 
legerdemain. Somehow the phoniness of 
The Postman is less phony because the ac- 
tion takes place in and around a ham- 
burger joint in a part of California which 
has magnified the tawdriness of such estab- 
lishments until the neon light and the false 
front create what is almost a special and 
separate cosmos. In the first part of Ser- 
enade you get the less well-known parts of 
Mexico. The backdrop of The Butterfly is 
the creek-branch country of West Vir- 
ginia. In every instance, the place is one 
which naturally collects curious characters, 
so that the reader does not have to strain 
at the incredibility of daughters whose one 
purpose in life seems to be incest, Irish 
steamer captains with a taste for Mozart, 
and Greek restaurant men as thoroughly 
unsuspecting as Nick Papadakis. So long 
as the scene helps trick you into accepting 
the people, Cain has no worries. The plot 
will do the rest. 

For the essence of the Cain novel, and 
the second big item on our list of ingredi- 
ents, is the plot itself. Everyone says so, 
including Cain. In the preface to The But- 
terfly he explains that what he writes about 
is not so much sex, or violence; it is Pan- 
dora’s box. A man wants something ter- 
ribly badly; he takes the steps necessary to 
get it; and when he has it the steps cannot 
be retraced, and the thing turns out to be 
very harmful indeed to him. 

This explanation seems accurate enough, 
but not exactly complete. What Pandora’s 
box contains invariably turns out to be 
sex, experienced with perfect animal in- 
tensity, sometimes with a little hint of the 
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abnormal or the forbidden about it. And 
sex, so conceived, is inseparable from vio- 
lence. Violence is at once associated with 
the sexual act itself, and made an inevi- 
table accompaniment of anything which 
tends to frustrate the sexual experience. 
In addition violence stimulates sexual ac- 
tivity, as in the scene of Nick’s murder. 
For Cain, sex and violence are not so much 
subjects as necessary accessories of the plot. 

The plots themselves are not particu- 
larly new. Cain seems content, as a matter 
of fact, to refurbish the oldest and most 
nearly infallible ones, giving them new 
settings and a special twist or two. The plot 
of The Butterfly is a variation on the 
Oedipus: a man is concerned with incest, 
the secret of his guilt or innocence is re- 
vealed by a mark upon a man’s body, and 
the whole catastrophe follows upon a rec- 
ognition scene. The plot of The Postman 
follows the general lines of an early yarn 
of Emile Zola’s called Thérése Raquin, 
combined with an effect or two straight 
out of the Agamemnon of Aeschylus. In 
other words, while plots are the essential 
ingredient for Cain, his success comes from 
the way he handles them. 

This handling involves, most especially, 
his dialogues. They do the work of telling 
what is on the character’s mind, what he 
feels, what the motives are for what he has 
just done; they foretell what is going to 
happen; and by doing all these things and 
thus eliminating the necessity of analysis 
and description, they insure the great ra- 
pidity of the story’s tempo. 


She sat there a long time, twisting my hand 
in both of hers. “Frank, do you love me?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you love me so much that not anything 
matters?” 
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“Yes.” 

““There’s one way.” 

“Did you say you weren’t really a hell cat?” 

“I said it, and I mean it. I’m not what you 
think I am, Frank. I want to work and be some- 
thing, that’s all. But you can’t do it without 
love. Do you know that, Frank? Anyway, a 
woman can’t. Well, I’ve made one mistake. 
And I’ve got to be a hell cat, just once, to fix 
it. But I’m not really a hell cat, Frank.” 

“They hang you for that.” 


The central subject of this passage ap- 
pears in it nowhere: the “one way” is the 
murder of Cora’s husband; to be a hell cat 
is to be willing to kill. She is never more 
specific about it than here, but she doesn’t 
need to be. And we know from the speed 
with which Frank understands her that 
the same thing has been in his mind also. 
On the next page they will be rehearsing 
the crime. 

Here is another sample. The first at- 
tempt to kill Nick has gone sour. Nick is 
in the hospital, still alive. Frank and Cora 
have come within an ace of being caught, 
and are now back at the hamburger stand. 


"Never again, Frank.” 

“That’s right. Never again.” 

“We must have been crazy. Just plain 
crazy.” 

“Just our dumb luck that pulled u 
through.” 

“It was my fault.” 

“Mine too.” 

“No, it was my fault. I was the one that 
thought it up. You didn’t want to. Next time 
I'll listen to you, Frank. You’re smart. You’re 
not dumb like I am.” 


The italics are mine. In eight lines we 
have passed from the admission of the first 
defeat to the sure knowledge that the cou- 
ple will again attempt murder. This is dia- 
logue that really moves! Its effectiveness 
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depends on the reader’s ability to catch al- 
lusions, to know why Frank and Cora do 
not answer each other’s questions, to see 
what is behind what they say. 

The pace of The Postman is terrific. In 
the first two pages Frank has bummed a 
meal, seen Cora, decided to take the job 
Nick offers. By the end of page four he 
has guessed how much Cora secretly de- 
tests her Greek husband. Cne more page 
and Frank wants her so much he can’t eat. 
One more and his desire makes him vomit. 
Two and a half pages after that, some 315 
lines after the start of the story (and not 
all the lines run from margin to margin), 
Nick is in town to get a new sign and 
Frank is in bed with Nick’s wife. Ob- 
viously, such pace can be attained only by 
the omission of everything except what is 
most essential. And it is characteristic of 
Cain’s dialogue that it can bridge all the 
gaps and prepare the next event while you 
are still watching what has just happened. 

The American novel has come in recent 
years to depend very heavily upon dia- 
logue, and upon a kind of thought-stream 
handled in an indirect discourse which is 
couched in the same language the char- 
acter speaks in his dialogue. More than 
writers in any other country, I think— 
certainly more than in France—American 
writers have made the art of the novel the 
art of dialogue. Farrell, for example, writes 
a novel which contains so much dialogue 
and thought-stream monologue that the 
description and third-person narration are 
reduced almost to the status of stage direc- 
tions. But of all our novelists, only Hem- 
ingway does as much as Cain with as few 
words; and Hemingway’s dialogue is fre- 
quently so profoundly concerned with the 
revelation of the psychology of his char- 
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acters that he cannot, as Cain does, entrust 
te it the job of keeping the story mov- 
ing without third-person intervention. 
O’Hara has a better ear than Cain, but his 
dialogue exists for its own sake; we read it 
largely for the delight of hearing people 
as they actually talk. Cain’s dialogue is 
lifelike only to the extent that it prevents 
us from saying (as we sometimes do with 
Farrell) that people simply do not talk like 
that. Once we are convinced and the illu- 
sion is established, Cain’s problem is one 
of giving us what dialogue the story needs. 
Clearly, dialogue like this can be used 
only for a certain kind of character. If the 
author utilized complicated people with 
complex motives, or even people with the 
ability to think in complex ways about 
simple motives, it would not work. But 
the Pandora’s box plot takes care of this. 
The character has only one drive, to open 
the box. It is very doubtfu! whether Cain 
cares about people, as such, at all; what he 
wants is someone who has to open a box. 
There is certainly no complication in 
Frank Chambers. He is a bum with mus- 
cles that are big from socking railroad de- 
tectives, who has been in many jails. He 
falls for a woman and first flubs, then suc- 
ceeds in, a murder. When the pressure gets 
heavy he rats on his woman. Not much 
bothers him, although it is true that since 
he has killed the Greek he has “those 
dreams.” The woman he has committed 
murder to possess goes home to see her sick 
mother and Frank runs off immediately 
with the lady who catches pumas. In one 
way he is dependable: he will break when 
the heat is turned on—a fact his lawyer 
knew and counted on to save Frank the 
first time. Otherwise, he is a pretty good 
shot, generally, at one-ball-in-the-side. 
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And not a bad guy, either. He doesn’t 
dislike the man he kills; he is in fact sorry 
to have to do away with someone he likes. 
He is capable of a very real attachment 
for Cora, although it will not hold up when 
she is not physically present. Without pas- 
sion he beats the blackmailer, Kennedy, to 
a froth, as many times as he has to in order 
to keep him still. In brief, Frank’s emo- 
tional life is stunted. His physical appetites 
express themselves in nervous reactions, 
without, apparently, modifying his other 
attitudes in any way. 

Such anaffective types can be extremely 
interesting. In T he Stranger, Albert Camus 
uses one who in many respects is not un- 
similar to Frank Chambers—Camus ad- 
mits to liking The Postman and to copy- 
ing certain .\merican novels. The differ- 
ence, of course, is one of intention. Camus 
is building his novel around the idea of the 
absurdity of life. A man like Chambers 
could be used to make the absurdity of life 
very apparent, since his emotions could be 
depended upon not to cloud any issue. The 
disparity between what he feels to be the 
importance of the acts his instincts made 
him commit, and the consequence at- 
tached to his acts by society, would stand 
out unobscured. But for Cain the great 
usefulness of this sort of character is con- 
nected not with an idea, but with the way 
in which a man like Frank, suffering a 
shortage of emotions, must pass rapidly 
from motive to act. 

Frank Chambers kills merely because he 
has got himself in a mess. His response to 
stimuli is automatic and completely physi- 
cal—when he wants the woman badly 
enough he throws up. Love itself is a 
branch of animal brutality, and he kills 
what thwarts his animal need (although he 
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dues this as no animal could, calculat- 
ingly). 

At this point he is at long remove from 
the Hemingway characters with whom he 
is frequently compared. Most of Heming- 
way’s people kill, when killing is in order, 
in a very clearheaded fashion and without 
excitement. But they kill because in cer- 
tain situations they have no other recourse; 
and these situations are not, as they under- 
stand them, of their making. Even Harry 
Morgan, the bloody hero of To Have and 
Have Not, whose activities keep the stage 
strewn with more corpses than the last 
act of Hamlet, and who kills a Chinese 
in cold blood with his bare hands, does his 
killing because having to kill is at times 
a part of being a man. And this glimmer- 
ing suspicion that the fact of pulling the 
trigger in some way identifies the individ- 
ual’s personal destiny with Man’s Fate im- 
parts to many Hemingway characters at 
least a touch of the tragic hero. 

There is nothing tragic about Frank 
Chambers. Nor about his woman. You 
know little about her except that she is 
physically attractive and that she knows 
what she is, a “cheap Des Moines trollop.” 
Her determination not “to go back to the 
hash-house,” and not to go on the bum 
with Frank, is largely a device to complete 
the trap Frank gets himself into—without 
it the murder of the Greek would be com- 
pletely gratuitous. She has a slight, ro- 
mantic-pathetic wish to be respectable and 
not to be a hell cat, but she is capable of 
blowing up and tossing everything into 
the fire in a fit of (not unjustified) jeal- 
ousy. Her union with Frank is quite un- 
spoiled by remorse. Her nerves get jumpy, 
but the trouble with her is a feeling of in- 
security, not an uneasy conscience. In 
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brief, she is what Cain’s men so frequently 
fall for—a whore. The tragedy she and 
Frank figure in is tabloid tragedy, the 
cheap slaughter that makes the inside pages 
of the thriller-press. 

These are the figures which allow the 
story to build up maximum momentum. 
There is nothing to stop it and everything 
to keep it going. And for this purpose 
Cain’s techniques are wholly admirable. 
The perspective never blurs; everything is 
seen through the narrator’s eyes as it hap- 
pens, with extreme immediacy. In the one 
placse where we have to learn indirectly 
what has happened—because Frank has 
been in a hospital bed while it has been go- 
ing on—we learn it from a shyster lawyer 
in whose dubious character we are already 
interested and who reveals more about 
himself as he discloses each new legal 
machination. This, of course, is standard 
Cain: a Cain character, like a good exist- 
entialist, is what he does. 

And he does plenty. The “sheer speed” 
and “paralyzing punch” for which the 
publisher of the quarter edition recom- 
mends the book are largely matters of 
Cain’s ability to eliminate gaps between 
pieces of action, to develop character 
through action, and always and forever to 
keep the reader off balance. One is never 
quite prepared for what happens. We ex- 
pect Nick to get killed the first time, and 
he doesn’t. We expect the second attempt 
to fail, and it succeeds. We think that 
Frank has spilled the milk definitively 
when he confesses, but the amanuensis 
turns out not to be a policeman. We are 
sure that Frank and Cora will be caught 
eventually, but not by any means could 
we foresee that the police will get Frank 
only after he has killed Cora accidentally 
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by bumping a culvert when he is racing 
her to the hospital. 

The elements of a Cain novel add up to 
a kind of bogus tragedy, in which ill luck 
takes the place of fate. Perhaps here is one 
reason why the illusion of life is so strong 
in The Postman. Luck has no place in trag- 
edy, but it has ample scope in our daily 
lives. At any rate, the illusion of life is 
there, so strong that we accept any num- 
ber of details which, in another book, 
would thoroughly spoil the reader’s pleas- 
ure. Go back and read, for example, out 
of its exciting context, the paragraph after 
Nick has been killed. He has been scream- 
ing out the window of the car in drunken 
delight at hearing the echo scream back 
from the hills. The bottle crushes his skuil 
just as a loud cry leaves his throat. And as 
Frank realizes that what they had to do 
has now been done, the answer of the echo 
comes back. Only after a considerable 
number of readings does one even realize 
what a piece of ham Cain has persuaded 
him to swallow at this point! 

There is a connection between the reali- 
zation of Cain’s constant hoodwinking of 
his reader, and the conviction that The 
Postman is.a thoroughly immoral book— 
immoral not so much because of the un- 
praiseworthy behavior of the characters, 
as because of the unpraiseworthy behavior 
of the reader. Everything in Cain’s novel 
is a conspiracy against the reader, to excite 
him into hoping that somehow Frank 
Chambers will get away with his murder, 
that once he has his Cora he will be able to 


keep her, that eventually they will not 
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have to fear molestation from the police. 
And Frank Chambers does not deserve this 
sort of sympathy from the reader. We 
have been tricked into taking the position 
of potential accomplices. 

At first glance, of course, it would seem 
that the same thing could be said about 
some of the novels of Dashiell Hammett. 
But the Hammett characters move within 
a set and familiar tradition; the reader is 
always kept aware that he is reading a 
yarn; he knows, for instance, that good 
detectives never die, and that whatever 
sympathy one bestows for a moment on 
some enemy of humanity, it is less a real 
sympathy than the kind of admiration one 
has for a quarry which eludes the pursuit 
as long as possible. But for all the reader 
cares, Frank Chambers could have escaped 
the pursuers permanently, which is a very 
different thing. 

What we have in The Postman is a dose 
of unattenuated violence, describable in 
the jargon appropriate to the dignity of 
the book as possessing “terrific punch.” If 
the book were one of greater dignity and 
higher seriousness, we would stop talking 
of punch and begin to discuss “impact” or 
“concentration of effect.” Such suddenly 
delivered impact is commonly recognized 
as one of the essentials of tragedy. Cain’s 
books do not strike a tragic note, however, 
because the violence in them is not en- 
dowed with any sort of moral significance. 
We are aware of his violence not as some- 
thing which we must accept because it 
is a part of Man’s Fate, but as something 
for a clever writer to play tricks with. 
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MYRTLE ROYSTER 


OUR VALLEY in Minnesota and its little town 
lay at the end of the railroad track for many 
a year. No one who went there was ever going 
farther unless it was by oxcart, horse and 
buggy, milk wagon, or car. In other words 
people who visited the valley were not tourists. 
They were not from the cities, Minneapolis and 
Saint Paul. They were provincials. They 
brought little that was not known to us al- 
ready. The most ghastly visitors were the ones 
who came from towns just a little larger than 
ours but who in their whole lives had never seen 
one colored person. “‘Oh, sure,” they grinned, 
“We seen a fellow in our town was part In- 
dian, I guess, but we ain’t got no people like 
these.” They meant us, the members of the 
only colored family in the valley. For the most 
part the people in our valley were proud of us. 
They felt worldly when they pointed us out. 
“In our town we got everything. Just like a 
big city. A little bit of everything.” 
Sometimes on Sunday we would see little 
groups walking by the house looking our way 
with the persistence that only a desire for in- 
creased education could inspire. They wanted 
to learn. The course was free. They were not 
embarrassed about staring over the fence at 
us. If they came along the railroad track you 
could see the man walking ahead and the wife 
and children stumbling determinedly over the 
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ties and rails behind him. They looked over at 
us while their uneven line staggered to a halt. 

Papa was a great believer in education for 
all. He was an ambassador of good will; his 
was the first good-neighbor policy. He would 
throw up his hand in the age-old sign of greet- 
ing between men, and then if it was Sunday he 
would walk down off the porch and open the 
gate that closed our land off from the right-of - 
way to the railroad. The student of nature al- 
ways extended the same greeting and turned in 
at the gate. If the wife looked suddenly afraid 
he turned on her with a scowl and indicated 
that she should come on and bring the kids and 
stop acting like a fool. She heeled in silently 
and the kids crowded about the man’s knees. 
Papa continued his game. “Well, sir,” he al- 
ways began, “Well, sir, I thought you were my 
friend So-and-So right until you got up close.” 
The man then said he had thought Papa was 
calling him. Neither was embarrassed by this 
fiction because the man came to know that 
Papa had friends who sometimes came down 
the track to visit him. That made it all right 
for the man to be there, too. 

The children kept pulling on their father’s 
trouser legs until he bent down to them. He 
patted their heads and spoke to them in a calm- 
ing voice, and when he arose he said, “They 
want to know what makes your face so black.” 
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The man wanted to know, too. Here Papa al- 
ways decided to bring the whole bunch of 
them onto the lawn. Mama smirked. This was 
none of her doings and none of her desires. She 
simply fitted in where she could, but she never 
liked any part of the educational setup. Names 
were given all around and the woman sat down 
in the straight-back chair that was offered her. 
Papa took the man off to the well where they 
could have a long drink of water and get down 
to the business of learning. 

Papa started with the well water. During 
dry spells all the neighbors could count on his 
well, In the old days before there had been an 
artesian well on every farm but his, the wells 
used to run dry. Not his well. Folks would 
drive in the cattle from all around to use this 
well of his. Then Papa would begin to tell tales 
to the man about the dry years before he had 
ever come from Georgia to the valley. He 
would tell about the Indians. He pointed in the 
direction where Little Crow had been shot. 
The Indians brought around talk of other dark 
people. Papa would tell how there were more 
dark people than light ones everywhere in the 
world except in the United States and western 
Europe. The pupil was apt and believing. He 
asked questions and told things he had heard 
about the various races of dark people. Papa 
either expelled these ideas as impure or agreed 
that as far as he knew they were the truth. 

Together the two men would walk over the 
hills and look at the farm and the meadow, the 
kitchen garden and the truck garden. Shadows 
were stretching out from the back of the house 
across the friendly well and up the path toward 
Mama’s chicken houses when the teacher and 
pupil returned, comrades. 

Out on the porch Mama would be struggling 
with t’1e wife. They talked cakes and pies and 
were silent, jellies and gardens and were silent, 
but the wife would have to learn from her own 
husband so far as Mama was concerned. They 
talked children and diesses, baby calves and 
pigs. My sister could always feel Mama’s re- 
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ticence; she always responded the way Mama 
did. I felt it too, but it never mattered what 
they thought. I had a good time frisking in and 
out through the orchard with the strange 
children. Strangers were nice to play with. 
They always did what you told them to out of 
an overwhelming desire to please and be liked. 
We swung in the apple trees, walked on the 
rock beside the house, played dolls in the grape 
arbor, drank gallons of water if Mama was not 
in the mood for making lemonade for the 
strangers. For me it was all heavenly. In the 
end I discovered that after much of the ground- 
work had been laid in the matter of getting 
acquainted, Mama enjoyed the visit, too. Her 
life was lonely enough there on the farm at 
the rim of town without her beloved family, 
and Sundays were never as bright as they had 
been in the South. She didn’t want to be in the 
South. She only wished somehow her great 
family could be in Minnesota with her. 

The man gathered his family and said good- 
bye. The children gathered around to hug me 
and beg me to walk as far as the bridge with 
them. The wife said to come and see them— 
they lived just the other side of town and about 
four miles out a certain road. They had their 
milk wagon hitched in town and had just felt 
the urge to walk and see the sights. The sights 
were us. Goodbye! Goodbye! 

This kind of people we liked very much. 
Later they came back to be friends. We couldn’t 
help but like them. There were a good many 
other kinds of people and some of them weren’t 
so pleasant. Most horrible of these were the 
smart people who had always lived a mile away 
in the town. They belonged in the same group 
with the woman who came to visit us and took 
Mama to task for keeping us clean and smelling 
like a bundle of freshly ironed clothes. She said 
that in the South colored people let their chil- 
dren go around with hardly any clothes on and 
just as dirty, hair in a million tiny pigtails— 
oh, how she did love those little pickaninnies! 
Our starched ginghams were a sore spot to her. 
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She had her mind all made up how we should 
look. She had always felt that Mama should 
take in washing and ironing and that it should 
be hers. Mama’s whole attitude of complete 
well-being irked her and she never failed to 
mention how disappointed she was at not hav- 
ing a genuine colored wash woman, only she 
pronounced it “‘warsher woman.” 

Others of this woman’s ilk would come 
bounding down the track of a Sunday after- 
noon to pick flowers and take pictures of the 
country. Each had her precious box camera 
grasped in one warm palm and some wilted 
roses in the other. When they saw us they 
threw the roses away. They were the tourists 
of the town and they lived with the same reck- 
less abandon and lack of respect for the feel- 
ings of others that tourists are famous for the 
world over. If we were on the front porch they 
would send a delegate who smilingly asked if 
they all could take pictures of us. The others 
would huddle together grinning on the cross- 
ing and I wished the train would come. It never 
ran on Sundays. If we were near the back of the 
house by the pump a group would come to get 
a drink and ask for pictures. 

Once a diligent picture-taker appeared, walk- 
ing all the way from town with her Brownie. 
It was summertime and she had been sitting 
on the porch when suddenly she had the mar- 
velous idea to go out on the track and photo- 
graph the dear colored people eating water- 
melon! She said she had a post card from a 
friend in Mississippi of a dear little colored boy 
eating watermelon. She just wanted to show 
her a thing or two! Right here in Minnesota 
they had colored children who ate watermelon, 
too! 

Right then if Mama had had a watermelon 
she would have split it over the woman’s head. 
For once Mama and Papa stood together with 
anger. Watermelon was a sore point with them. 
They rarely grew a watermelon. In sympathy 
people frequently wanted to know if Papa 
weren’t longing to lick his chops over a three- 
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foot piece of watermelon like those trade- 
marks of the South. They wanted him and his 
children to roll their eyes the way the people 
on the penny post cards did and then begin to 
eat watermelon. They wanted Mama to do this 
too because they figured her colored blood ought 
to show somewhere. If we couldn’t dance a jig 
then we should be able to sing, and if we 
couldn’t sing there was nothing to stop us from 
eating watermelon and looking real Alabam! 

Papa got terribly angry. Fighting mad. He 
thrust his hands into his pockets, thrust his 
chin out and no matter who it was he always 
told them he didn’t have to eat watermelon nor 
did his kids any more than anyone else. It was 
one of those things he couldn’t explain; he stood 
there angry and staring. The intruders usually 
got the point all by themselves or fled under 
the pressure of his anger, leaving behind apo!o- 
gies by friends and emissaries of peace until 
they were sure that all had been forgotten. 

There was a wicked aroma about water- 
melon. If Papa grew one he grew it for sale 
in town. If anyone thought that watermelons 
and colored people went together and were 
typical, he learned better. Papa was never one 
for undue hilarity, because this might lead his 
students of human nature to think that colored 
people were all grins, laughs, and jigs the way 
they were painted on books and post cards. 
About watermelon there was no enjoyment 
whatsoever. Anyone want to make something 
out of it? 

Sometimes when the season was good and 
the melons looked sweet Papa would slip one 
into a cool place or let it stand on the well 
boards with ice-cold water around it. When 
the sun had gone down we would have water- 
melon. I never enjoyed it because we had to 
eat it in the back yard or in the house out of 
sight of the road. There was something furtive 
about eating watermelon. The furtiveness did 
not make for pleasure. We lost the taste as 
soon as we had found it. The beautiful fruit 
was to haunt us forever. 
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ARTHUR MARVIN SHAW 


IN THE ciTy where I live there is only one public 
monument. Erected some years ago by the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy, it stands 
on the lawn of the Caddo Parish courthouse, 
the most imposing public building in North 
Louisiana. This monument enjoys no particular 
general favor. It is ignored by most of the pass- 
ersby, and like other creations of similar charac- 
ter it is held in contempt by many persons who 
claim some acquaintance with artistic taste. 
With minor exceptions, it is appreciated only 
by that heterogeneous fraternity whose mem- 
bers haunt the outdoor premises of those gov- 
ernment buildings which, in this and other 
lands, are avowedly consecrated to the ideal of 
guaranteeing justice to all men. For such as 
these—the halt, the lame, the sick, the aged, the 
frustrated—the monument is a rock in a weary 
land. Lounging about the ledges at its base, 
they observe the traffic of the town’s busiest 
street a few feet away or watch the squirrels 
that caper on the lawn or among the branches 
of the live oak trees; and they note the pigeons, 
also, in their slow-footed, slow-winged com- 
petition with the swift-darting thievish spar- 
rows for the irregular food largesse thrown 
upon the grass. The pigeons like the monument, 
too. 

The memorial, which is not a small one, is of 
ambitious design. Upon the stalwart stairlike 
base an ornamented marble column perhaps a 
dozen feet in height supports the figure of a 
youthful Confederate soldier whose fingers 
clasp the long barrel of an antique rifle, the 
butt of which rests near his feet. His face is 
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that of the ideal soldier—handsome and sensi- 
tive, with a slight trace of bewilderment in it. 
His is the expression often observed on the 
faces of today’s youthful veterans when they 
are asked what caused the war in which they 
fought. 

Some feet below the soldier are the pedestaled 
busts of more distinguished and slightly more 
readily identifiable Confederates. There are 
four of them—Robert E. Lee, Stonewall Jack- 
son, P. G. T. Beauregard, and Henry W. Allen, 
Louisiana’s valiant Civil War governor. If one 
doubts the identity of these representations, he 
need only read the name carved beneath each 
bust. And such dubiety might reasonably 
occur, for when I first observed the faces here 
displayed I mistook Stonewall Jackson for Gen- 
eral Le:, and General Lee for Santa Claus, while 
in the countenance of Governor Allen I de- 
tected more than a slight resemblance to my 
mother’s uncle back in Arkansas. As for the 
image of Beauregard, it was only when I re- 
membered that the General was often ill dur- 
ing his campaigns that I conceded a probable 
authenticity to the likeness. 

One further splendid detail remains. A robed 
female figure with a leafy garland about her 
head—the muse Clio is a safe guess, I think-- 
stands upon the street side of the base and, 
utterly unmindful of the restless traffic behind 
her, peers intently at the pages of a marble 
book the total message of which is to be found 
in the words “Erected by the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy. 1905. Love’s Tribute to 
Our Gallant Dead. Shreveport Chapter 237.” 
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But the monument has not been entirely 
without worthy recognition. At the local col- 
lege there is a chapter of a national fraternity 
which claims Robert E. Lee as a close relative; 
and each year in honor of his birthday the mem- 
bers place a wreath upon that corner of the 
monument which supports the General’s bust. 
The privilege of laying this symbol was for 
some years given to this region’s last surviving 
Confederate general until he died full of years 
and honors, having achieved his high rank dur- 
ing the three-quarters of a century that had 
followed that day in 1865 when as a sixteen- 
year-old boy-he had laid down his arms. 

Upon other appropriate days the memorial is 
fittingly decorated by those who sponsored its 
creation, and a tablet near the street side of its 
base commemorates the fact that aged Con- 
federate veterans from all over the South clus- 
tered around its sides during their forty-sixth 
annual reunion in the summer of 1936. 

It is proper to observe also that the monu- 
ment is a favorite photographic setting for a 
variety of civic and service committees, 
through the efforts of which the altruistic 
work of the community is inspired. 

Despite anything which may appear to the 
contrary in what I have written concerning 
this pile of stone and marble, I have a genuine 
affection for it. Nothing else in my home city 
evokes such feelings within me save perhaps 
Shreveport’s other Confederate memorial, a 
lofty wooded park overlooking Red River. This 
site, upon which a great hospital for veterans 
will soon be built, has long been called Fort 
Humbug and commemorates a fantastic trick 
of the Confederates during the third year of 
the Civil War, when the meagerly equipped 
defenders of the city mounted blackened logs 
upon their earthworks and ever afterward be- 
lieved that they had scared away a Federal 
fleet which was coming up the river. 

But to get back to that classic pile on the 
courthouse square, I love that monument be- 
cause it is the symbol of something which 
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seems to have almost disappeared from Ameri- 
can thought and feeling. That something is the 
desire to perpetuate an ideal in the most direct 
and obvious manner, which means the creation 
of an artistic symbol of the ideal utterly sep- 
arated from practical and utilitarian objectives. 

The passion for practical and business-like 
procedures has often led us into a dishonest at- 
titude concerning memorials, with a resulting 
loss of the idealism which inspired them. The 
erecting of a great p ‘lic building or civic 
center is a fine accomplishment, but such 
structures are as necessary as houses for people 
to live in. Therefore, they cannot in any true 
sense be set up as memorials for persons, in- 
dividually or collectively, whose sphere of serv- 
ice and activity has been unrelated to the pur- 
poses and character of these structures. By way 
of analogy, let us suppose that some more or 
less prosperous individual who has decided. to 
build for himself a home to suit his position, 
needs, and taste should declare that he was 
erecting it in honor of his grand old father 
whose life was an inspiration to all who knew 
him. There must be somewhere in this wonder- 
ful world of ours such a person, but I have not 
met him—as an individual. But collectively he 
is as ubiquitous as the United States mail serv- 
ice. He and his fellows will proudly place the 
label of consecration upon any public struc- 
ture, from the municipal auditorium to the 
farmers’ market, believing as they do so. that 
they have killed two birds with one stone: that 
they have made a noble contribution to the 
public good and at the same time have paid 
fitting tribute to a small contingent of that 
glorious but always contemporaneous band of 
heroes who have not died in vain. 

Shortly after the first World War an agita- 
tion developed here in my own city for the 
building of a large city auditorium. The prac- 
tical aspect of the matter was that any city of 
the size and wealth of this one should be 
ashamed not to have such a structure; but the 
promoters of the project, perhaps realizing that 
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man collectively is more easily made proud 
than ashamed, urged the erection of the build- 
ing as a memorial to those Americans who had 
fought to keep this country democratic and to 
save civilization from the barbarous Germans. 

After the money for the building had been 
made available by the voting of a bond issue, 
and a protracted controversy concerning its 
location had been fought through to its bitter 
conclusion, the auditorium was built, and like 
many others throughout the country was dedi- 
cated to the memory of the heroes of the coun- 
try’s most recent war. To make the matter 
more convincing, those in authority set apart a 
fairly commodious room for the monthly meet- 
ings of the local American Legion post, a con- 
cession which was relinquished some years ago 
by that organization. 

Let us see how nearly the purposes for which 
the auditorium has been used approximate the 
ideals which are usually associated with memo- 
rials erected to heroes. Since the building was 
completed just at the beginning of the depres- 
sion, the city council was immediately con- 
fronted with the problem of maintaining this 
bulky new creation. The result was that reve- 
nues from the use of the building became and 
have continued to be an important considera- 
tion in their minds. Consequently few people 
ever think of the auditorium as a memorial or 
even as a community building. It is simply a 
large house to be rented out to agencies that 
need a lot of room in which to put on a show. 

In the early days of its existence, some rea- 
sonably virile attempts were made to make it 
a real community buildirg. Basketball tourna- 
ments were played on the main floor, from 
which the chairs had first to be removed; an 
annual Armistice Day program was presented 
by the American Legion; and religious services 
were conducted each year on the morning of 
Thanksgiving Day by the churches of most of 
the local denominations. Worthy and proper 
as these somewhat limited community uses of 
the auditorium were, they have virtually dis- 
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appeared from within its walls. The indoor 
athletic tournaments have found more suitable 
and convenient quarters; the Armistice Day 
programs died because of a modern indifference 
on the part of the public to large peacetime 
patriotic gatherings; and the Thanksgiving 
Day services, which were rarely well attended, 
have reverted to the individual churches. 

Today the pattern of activities presented in 
this community hall has a commercial inspira- 
tion. The building is available for a number of 
conventional purposes to those who can pay the 
rent, and it is given over chiefly to concerts, 
road shows, dance bands, local dancing school 
recitals, an occasional political rally, and the 
wrestling matches—the last being by far the 
most dependable, since year in and year out, in 
every season, they are available to the sports- 
loving public each week. At these contests the 
spirit of the assemblage may be said to reach 
the apex of collective enthusiasm, for here the 
audience—or spectators—are privileged to be- 
hold for a period of two hours or more the 
marvelous demonstrations of physical strength, 
skill, and courage on the part of lusty speci- 
mens of the finest American manhood—and 
occasionally womanhood—as they slam and 
toss each other about the rope-fenced platform 
and grapple, grunt, sweat, groan, twist, gouge, 
slap, and bite, to the infinite delight of their 
howling, indignant, exulting, and remonstrat- 
ing partisans, who perl.aps in their excitement 
rarely pause to remember that the facilities for 
this superb entertainment are afforded by a 
building which was dedicated to the memory 
of other vigorous persons who somewhere gave 
their lives that this nation might live. 

It is not the purpose of this article to criti- 
cize the uses to which our city auditorium is 
put, nor to suggest that the taxpayers might 
well have saved their money, for in the first 
place, the taxpayers could spare the outlay, and 
in the next place, the building, despite the 
limited community interests which find expres- 
sion there, has been worth what it cost. And 
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there are always hopeful possibilities for the 
future. 

Nor should the reader infer that I believe no 
similar civic structures in other cities come 
nearer to fulfilling the purposes for which they 
were intended. Such a position, of course, would 
be untenable. Furthermore, I assert that it is a 
fine thing to dedicate buildings of this sort 
and many others to the memory of those 
worthy of remembrance. 

The whole point of this discussion is that the 
so-called memorial of a practical nature is not 
of itself adequate for the commemoration of 
the ideals which are associated with those whom 
the public feels worthy of high tribute. For 
such a purpose a ten-thousand-dollar monu- 
ment is often worth more than a million-dollar 
building, and with this assertion I go back to 
the monument on the courthouse square. 

No one perhaps will dispute the fact that a 
statue is superior to a building in its power to 
suggest the person or persons in whose honor 
either may be erected. Hence, it has greater 
force in calling to mind the ideals which are 
associated with the memorial; and it has a 
stronger appeal to the imagination, to the un- 
derstanding, and to the powers of appreciation. 
In areas where monuments are comparatively 
abundant, a certain charm of atmosphere is 
present, and many persons residing there know 
something about local history and about the 
people who have made that history. In my com- 
munity there is a paucity of knowledge and 
feeling concerning these matters. 

Forty miles to the west of us is Marshall, 
Texas, one of the older and larger towns on the 
eastern rim of the state. Its only public monu- 
ment is the inevitable Confederate memorial 
on the courthouse square. I have no consider- 
able knowledge of the town’s history or of its 
distinguished citizens of the past; but I do 
know that one of the state’s most colorful 
figures during the years preceding the Civil 
War made his home in that community and 
there entered upon one of the most turbulent 
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careers in the annals of American politics. His 
name was Louis Trezevant Wigfall and he was 
dynamic, wrathful, and brilliant. He fought 
Sam Houston to a standstill; he was elected to 
the United States Senate and resigned when 
Texas joined the Confederacy; he was a Con- 
federate senator and a brigadier general in the 
southern army; he effected the bloodless sur- 
render of Fort Sumter; and he was for a time 
one of President Jefferson Davis’ closest friends 
and advisers and was later one of his bitterest 
enemies and castigators. Yet though his place 
of residence during those dramatic years was 
the town of Marshall, I have sought in vain 
among its present-day citizenry for anyone 
who ever heard of him. Mr. Wigfall was by no 
means a perfect man, but he was a greater 
figure than many to whom memorials have been 
dedicated; and he deserves more from his 
former home than oblivion. Somewhere in the 
city of Marshall a statue, bust, or tablet should 
note the fact that such a man once existed and 
that he lived there. 

The decline of interest in public monuments 
is my greatest disappointment since the Metho- 
dist Sunday Schools threw out their Christmas 
trees in favor of the “white gifts for the King” 
program, which consists of all the pupils’ 
bringing packages of cheap groceries wrapped 
in white tissue paper for the relief of the poor 
whom we have with us always. The motives 
which prompted this substitution were worthy 
ones, but the exchange ranks high among the 
crimes against childhood; for when the Christ- 
mas tree with its tinseled ornaments and bril- 
liant lights disappeared from the church, that 
institution’s brightest kindler of the young 
imagination was gone. 

Artists themselves have been unwilling abet- 
tors of those who have virtually put an end to 
the nonutilitarian memorial, for the general 
run of artists believe that it is better to have 
no art at al!—especially sculptured pieces— 
than to have inferior art. By such an attitude, 
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the public is prevented from furnishing the 
chief incentive for artistic achievement. The 
artists might well take a lesson from the peda- 
gogues. Did we burn down the little red school- 
house because the wood stove smoked and the 
teacher had a third-grade certificate and talked 
with a backwoods twang? We were more 
patient than that; and now we have super- 
heated schools in which elementary teachers 
with master’s degrees speak part of their 
language like ladies from Boston. 

In the early pages of his most famous work, 
Hugo wrote, “The beautiful is as useful as the 
useful.” There is the answer to those who at 
every possible opportunity urge the claims of 
the practical. “But,” objects the sensitive art 
lover, “good sculptured works are rare, and 
most of these stone and marble memorials are 
not beautiful.” I’m not so sure. Even though 
they resemble the work of a stonecutter or 2 
tombstone-maker more than that of a Bernini 
or a Canova, they are nevertheless the symbols 
of an ideal which often gives them a beauty 
that softens the imperfections of their ill- 
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wrought forms. 

Years ago when I was a boy of seventeen I 
became irked by the summer boredom of life 
in an Arkansas village and decided to travel; 
and following the example of some of my en- 
terprising and impoverished contemporaries I 
boarded a freight train one July day with a 
yearning in my heart for new scenes and with 
ten cents in my pocket. During the subsequent 
two months I roamed over much of the South, 
for which the novels of Thomas Nelson Page 
and Thomas Dixon, Jr. had given me an in- 
ordinate fondness; and in an effort to justify 
my unconventional exodus from home, I made 
sporadic, feeble, and usually unsuccessful at- 
tempts to find employment. Despite my use of 
an irregular mode of transportation, I was in- 
spired by the worthiest of motives. My mind 
was eager and my imagination alive. I wanted 
to see and know. But what could an unfledged, 
penniless youth see while beating about the 
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country in such fashion? The answer is I saw 
and learned plenty. I saw people, cities, sea- 
ports, ships, and monuments; but as the range 
of my peregrinations increased, monuments 
became a passion with me. I sought them in 
New Orleans, Mobile, Montgomery, Atlanta, 
Macon, Savannah, Charleston, Raleigh, and 
Norfolk, and in smaller towns along the way. 
I turned homeward before reaching Richmond, 
and twenty-five years later when I visited that 
city I saw the glories I had missed. 

The time of this somewhat quixotic tour of 
mine was for many years thereafter referred to 
by my family as the summer I went looking for 
monuments, but I have never been ashamed of 
the experience. Perhaps it more nearly resem- 
bles a pilgrimage than any other journey I have 
made or shall ever make. I still remember at 
times that sunny day in Charleston when I 
swam for a while in the harbor with some 
friendly boys of the town and later stood near 
the statue of John C. Calhoun. And as I review 
the days of that memorable summer, I see 
something pathetic but far from despicable in 
the adventures of a lac who made a lonely and 
hazardous excursion in search of the beauties 
that cling to the symbols of things past. 

And so now and then I go down to the 
courthouse square and look at the monument, 
with its sensitive soldier and Clio and the gen- 
erals and Governor Allen, the crest of their 
white figures stained with an occasional splotch 
of bird lime and dust from the live oak bark. 
The loungers sit in the sun along the marble 
ledges and watch the squirrels and the pigeons 
and the people and talk of money and sex and 
politics and of the days when Huey Long 
roamed the land and beat the rich man down 
and raised the poor man up and gave him roads 
and bridges and schoolbooks and lunches for 
his children and was just about to make him- 
self President and every man a king when his 
dirty enemies got a doctor to shoot him down, 
or maybe it was his bodyguard like some people 
say, and the poor man’s friend is gone forever. 
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The Resident Arts 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 325 


had played Hedda Gabler, she was forever too 
busy to play a maid. 

Some of the most talented male actors came 
from the ranks of young professionals, doctors 
and lawyers, trying to make themselves known, 
seeking business and social contacts. By the 
time they were sufficiently proficient to play 
Hamlet or even Liliom, they had got what they 
wanted, leaving it to the theater to bring up a 
new class. All the while the public was showing 
less patience with the amateur and a keener 
eye for his absurdities. 

Production of a play, which was once a com- 
bination of clambake and house party, became 
a chore. Four to six weeks of grueling rehearsal, 
after business hours of the actors, followed by 
a week or fortnight of performance, all at no 
pay, became a diversional siege in a steadily 
busying world. The lads and lasses discovered 
there were easier ways of winning dinner party 
exchanges, clients, and patients. 

Meredith’s solution was a semiprofessional 
theater attached to a school, much like Gilmor 
Brown’s perdurable Pasadena Community Play- 
house and Frederic McConnell’s Cleveland 
Playhouse. The door would not be closed to 
anybody wanting to act or to work avoca- 
tionally but he would have to want it sincerely 
and learn the know-how. A school would sup- 
port five or six professional actors and tech- 
nicians who not only would teach but also en- 
act important parts. Guest stars could be im- 
ported profitably from time to time. Advanced 
students in the school would fill roles for which 
they were suited. 

“After all,” Meredith would say, ‘“‘the dis- 
tinction between the resident student and the 
resident nonprofessic»al is academic. The test 
is sincerity to the dezi::ids of the theater, and 
what could be more sincere than paying out 
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money to learn how to walk, talk, interpret, 
dance, fence, or paint scenery?” 


Meredith’s program was in a fair way to- 
ward realization when he precipitately departed 
for the Rockefeller-subsidized Dock Street 
Theater of Charleston, $. C. His Dallas organ- 
ization, in two seasons, was taken over by 
groups that had opposed his seriousness from 
the start and longed for the happy days of the 
1920’s. The school was limited and then elimi- 
nated; eventually the proud playhouse went 
the way of foreclosure and sale to a Mexican 
film syndicate. 

The Dallas Little Theater, once winner of 
Belasco trophies in Broadway one-act play con- 
tests, once owner of a $165,000 playhouse, has 
managed to survive as an entity and to give 
plays here and there in rented halls. The Hous- 
ton Little Theater, still owner of its theater 
building, has had its precarious moments, but 
continues as the best-supported nonprofessional 
theater of Texas. The Tulsa Little Theater, 
starting later in a younger city, has reached a 
state of plausible permanence and has remodeled 
its shed of a building into an attractive audi- 
torium. At Shreveport, the Little Theater con- 
tinues in its own home with what appear to be 
few critical problems. 


Still active, still housed in a theater of charm 
and adequacy, air-conditioned for season-round 
operation, is the foremost regional little theater 
of this area, Le Petit Théatre du Vieux Carré. 
Its energetically nonprofessional program suits 
the mores of its southern community, New 
Orleans. These, however, are what are left of 
the seventy little theaters of Texas and forty- 
five to fifty more in Oklahoma, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana. 

Dallas, with war conditions throwing its 
once famed Little Theater out of its home and 
otherwise into eclipse, came forth in 1945 with 
an absolutely new idea in resident theaters. It 
pursued the development of this theater with 
admirable tenacity through to the summer of 
1947 when the first productions were offered. 
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This is Margo Jones’ Theater ’47, ’48, °49, ’50 
(numeral to change every January first) and 
whether or not it is a pattern for civic drama 
remains to be seen. This theater is all-profes- 
sional, follows a partial repertory system of re- 
peating its best plays and using its actors for 
cast and not caste, and is sternly dedicated to 
the production of five new plays a season and 
the revival of three vintage pieces as indisputa- 
bly classic as Shakespeare, Ibsen, Moliére, Gold- 
smith, 

The feature of Theater ’49 (at this writing) 
is Margo Jones, herself, a stage-mad creature 
who thinks an ounce of fervor is worth a ton 
of synthetic showmanship. A repertory opera- 
tion runs counter to American habits which 
patronize stellar or name actors, fashionable 
playwrights, and see a show just once. But 
Margo believes so profoundly in her mission 
that she has persuaded half the region’s most 
upstart city to believe with her. 

In a way she corroborates a suspicion, not a 
widely-held theory, that the best way to make 
money in the theater is not to try to. Commer- 
cial effort usually whittles itself down to a 
formula and of formula che public soon tires. 
The inspirational voltage of doing what one 
wants to do in the theater often brings a sin- 
cerity that captures patronage and makes its 
own formula. 

Margo, and nobody calls her Miss Jones, was 
handicapped in Dallas for thirty months by 
the lack of a playhouse. Finally she converted 
a large room in a Fair Park exhibit lounge into 
an arena theater with seats surrounding a rea- 
sonable playing square. 

This theater-in-the-round has proved a va- 
lidity to arrangements that outweighs their ob- 
vious exigency. Margo now says that she will 
never again occupy a theater in which arena 
staging is not possible, although she may like 
to use a picture-frame stage, too. No elaborate 
scenic investiture is called for in theater-in- 
the-round. We doubt that this cuts production 
costs appreciably. Lighting must be subtle and 
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expensively contrived, properties must be the 
real thing and not rug-covered packing boxes, 
and satin costumes must be satin. 

The popularity of Margo's theater encour- 
aged emulation in Houston, where a dissident 
Little Theater group have formed the Alley 
Players and, with their own hands, made an 
attractive arena theater out of an abandoned 
factory—reached down an alley, of course. 

Only Margo’s theater is completely “non- 
tributary” or independent of Broadway. Her 
original scripts are hers on the making of her 
own terms with authors. Her revivals are in 
public domain, needing nobody’s permission. 

The Alley in Houston and all the little the- 
aters are subject to Broadway where it costs 
most and hurts most, the obtaining of “stock” 
production rights. 

Broadway, a venerable institution, has been 
described as a business trying to commit sui- 
cide. It also would cheerfully kill off anybody 
and everything not immediately useful to its 
expiring hours. In the 1920’s a cogent call for 
little theater was the disappearance of the road 
show. The old opera houses of America’s gaslit 
era toppled down at the precise moment that 
drama took refuge in a barn. Part of the appeal 
of the little theater was its ability to give 
Broadway hits usually a season later and some- 
times simultaneously with the New York runs. 
The stage as an art and a business owes a debt 
it can never pay to the nonprofessionals who 
kept the drama alive throughout the land. 

It never has tried either to pay the debt or 
even acknowledge it by a little left-hand assist- 
ance. By 1930 the professional stage, which 
had been denying the provinces traveling shows 
for ten years, took to withholding the privilege 
of producing these shows while they still had 
vogue. Talking motion pictures started bidding 
for scripts and “screen rights” were placed 
ahead of what the Times Square thinkers per- 
sisted in calling “‘stock rights,” although the 
stock company had already gone with the wind 
and the road show. Little theaters found them- 
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selves awaiting Broadway titles long after Ga- 
ble and Shearer movie versions had gone 


through third runs. 


Only recently have things begun to look up 
for the stepchildren of the theater. Margo 
pointed two ways, with her manuscript plays 
and successful revivals. The motion picture 
people, no longer trying to be fast about get- 
ting a play to the screen, are willing to re- 
linquish “‘stock rights” to certain organiza- 
tions for the sake of keeping the title alive. 
And as time wears on, all theater folk have dis- 
covered that a good play can be revived after 
the impact of its screen version has been for- 
gotten. We would say, then, that the noncom- 
mercial theater has a wider choice of usable 
material than it has enjoyed in ten years, partly 
through a change in public attitude and partly 
by a slight accession of common sense to the 
thinking of authors and producers. The fact 
that the whole world loves the stage and that 
large income is to be had for the theater out- 
side New York and Hollywood has now dawned 
on the profession in both centers. The hun- 
dreds of so-called straw-hat theaters or resort 
playhouses in the New York area and New 
England have opened the eyes of everybody 
from a Tallulah Bankhead to a wardrobe mis- 
tress. Summer does not necessarily have to be 
a season of rationed comfort and enforced va- 
cation. 

The lively Ann Lee of West Texas has ap- 
plied the straw-hat idea not to her own state 
but to Phoenix, Arizona, and Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, where she operates winter and summer 
respectively with civic backing. She brings on 
stars, usually movie names, to head her casts 
and titillate the box office, where wealthy re- 
sorters in season are her chief patrons. 

The straw-hat idea has also entered the field 
of summer musical comedy at the thirty-one- 
year-old St. Louis Municipal Opera, the Star- 
light Theater in Dallas and the Greek Theater 
in Hollywood. Each organization has a basic 
professional company to which are added by 
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the production outstanding theatrical person- 
alities. Within recent years the New York pro- 
ducers have been willing to take the wrappings 
off material long in disuse and let these theaters 
grow up to date with One Touch of Venus, 
Bloomer Girl, Up in Central Park, Pal Joey, 
and Annie Get Your Gun. Still untouchable 
are Oklahoma! , Carousel, Brigadoon, etc. 

Again Broadway is not being philanthropic 
or even helpful to its own cause. It shows, as 
usual, every sign of wanting to kill all the geese 
whether they lay golden or china eggs. All the 
tie-ins of package deals, play rights plus cos- 
tumes, hiked royalties are beginning to show 
in the young and not yet hardy summer mu- 
sical theater. Without this theater, these prop- 
erties would rot in trunks. 

Another recent New York discovery is that 
all the angels do not fly on Park Avenue. Our 
news and picture magazines have done much 
to publicize the grain, cotton, saddlery, patent 
medicine, and oil millionaires scattered through- 
out the land—especially the Texas breed of 
lease-trader. So New York entrepreneurs have 
pounced on them, offering the dubious priv- 
ilege of investment in a forthcoming Broadway 
extravaganza. Chances of recovering such an in- 
vestment are problematical, to employ the most 
hopeful word in face of the stage’s hit-to-flop 
ratios. The investor, however, can get house 
seats for himself and friends, attend the open- 
ing night cocktail party and call Mary Martin 
by her first name. | 

Broadway recognition of an off-Broadway 
theatrical interest has been seen further in a 
series of conferences at which “decentraliza- 
tion of the stage” has been the slogan. Boiled 
down to their curtain lines, these seminars have 
been a discussion of ways and means for the 
unemployed on Broadway to make a living else- 
where until such time as they can get back; 
and for the Broadway employed to wash the 
surplus of talent out of its hair and lessen com- 
petition. As for anything valuable that might 
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turn up in provincial experiment, Broadway 
wants options. 

The traveling show, “with an all-star cast,” 
continues to be the least reliable of New York’s 
merchandise for inland consumption. Its in- 
terest in the road show decreases or increases 
exactly to the degree that Broadway flourishes 
or flounders. And despite professions of ever- 
lasting affection for the good theatergoers of 
Dallas or Dubuque, such eminences as Cornell, 
Bankhead, Hayes, Lunt and Fontanne will 
not be tempted to renew acquaintance as long 
as they can get a season’s work out of New 
York or Chicago. 

The possibility of the road’s seeing a New 
York hit in the freshness and crispness of its 
pristine engagement is remote. Usually there 
are cast substitutions or a trimmed-down, 
travel-worthy version. ‘““No. 2 road company” 
was the old designation. “National company” 
is the new appellation and, to be fair about it, 
these are sometimes as soundly cast and as care- 
fully mounted as the original. 

Whether or not these shows will be few or 
many, good or bad, can never be promised any 








season. The New York Theater Guild, for ex- 
ample, hopefully entered the Texas territory 
last year and sold four productions on a sub- 
scription basis. The Guild found it possible to 
deliver but one and arrange indifferent replace- 
ments for two. For the fourth it simply gave 
the money back. 

The off-Broadway theater remains, then, 
where it has been since 1920, off Broadway. As 
much of it as possible controlled at home—the 
theater building as well as repertoire and ac- 
tors. The inland cities could use many trained 
Broadway hands, but not to tide them over 
rough times. If they leave New York, they 
should depart for good. 

And if there are any moneyed men in the 
community with a hankering for show busi- 
ness, let them understand there is a show busi- 
ness at their door that could use help and not 
need as much of it as a West Fifty-Second 
Street extravaganza. Such philanthropy may 
not improve their social standing but it will 
have benefits on the home economy, the tone 
of the old home town, to say nothing of morals 
and manners. 4 





Reviews of Books 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 526 


“The long ago existence of the New Mexico 
village attracts us for certain elements that 
we seem to lack in our lives,” the author ob- 
serves, yet “there is no returning. The tide of 
history engulfs us all.” 

Helen Gentry was the designer of New Mex- 
ico Village Arts; therefore the format is all 
that would be expected. The book shows illus- 
trational arrangement in good color, successful 
pattern-spotting, and beautifully spaced areas 
of print. There are several full-page illustra- 
tions in color; black and white sketches are 
scattered throughout. All are done by Lloyd 
Lézes Goff. Where this artist has depicted ac- 
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tual items—a statue of Guadalupe, the reredos 
in Cristo Rey church, and others—his rendi- 
tions are most satisfying in style and interpre- 
tation of the subject; but when he improvises 
—a native artist at work, a village wedding 
procession, grape harvest—his drawings dwin- 
dle. 

Unbelievable as it may seem for a book of 
this kind, there are none of those footnotes 
which, to a really interested reader, can be as 
annoying as spring chiggers. The publishers 
are to be thanked for considering the reader 
and trusting the ability of the author. That 
Dickey has edited the University of New Mex- 
ico graduate magazine, Research, and is at pres- 
ent publications editor for the scientific reports 
of the New Mexico School of Mines, attests his 
thoroughness. When he wrote New Mexico Vil- 
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lage Arts he made the commendable decision 
that anything worth putting in a footnote was 
worth putting, more readably, in the text. “I 
felt,” he writes, “that I should not blame people 
at the bottom of the page for my shortcomings; 
rather decide yes or no and stand by it, .. . or 
leave it entirely out. Therefore I’ve used none 
of those nasty little marks of academic timid- 
ity.” Bravo! 

Russell Vernon Hunter 


CHRISTIANITY AND MINORITIES 
Jesus and the Disinherited 


BY HOWARD THURMAN 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nashville $1.25 


IT WOULD BE a most unfortunate thing if re- 
viewers, booksellers, and readers in general 
should classify and pigeonhole this extraordi- 
nary series of lectures as just another religious 
book, published for ministers, seminarians, and 
the pious minority of devout church workers. 

Not that a fresher breeze than this could 
blow upon such persons, or a clearer light flood 
certain dark corners of their experience. Read 
widely by such people alone, this brief but 
illuminating book of Dr. Thurman’s could be 
a most effective leaven in the realms where 
churches and churchmen dwell. 

But if familiarity with Jesus and the Disin- 
herited should stop there, that would be a pity 
indeed. Published by a denominational house, 
and carrying on the front jacket the name of 
Jesus, this is nevertheless a book for the general 
reader. It ought to be read by every literate 
member of every minority group in our so- 
ciety. And by the same token it is required 
reading for every literate mind of the majority 
group. 

For here is a clinical examination of the anat- 
omy of intergroup relations, made not from 
without, by means of observation, thumping, 
stethoscopic listening, or even by X-ray, but 
from within the organism, inside the skin. As 
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a philosopher, as a systematic theologian, and 
as a sociologist, Dr. Thurman is the doctor with 
stethoscope and X-ray. But as a Negro whose 
remembered and beloved grandmother was a 
slave, he is also within the problem. With him 
we can sit “on the inside looking out.” 
Howard Tisurman is pastor of San Fran- 
cisco’s Church for the Fellowship of All Peo- 
ples, and this book represents the published form 
of the Mary L. Smith Memorial Lectures de- 
livered by Dr. Thurman at Samuel Huston 
College, Austin, Texas, in April, 1948. 
Aubrey Burns 


HOUSE ENOUGH 
The Valley Below 


BY ALICE MARRIOTT 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman $3.00 


WHEN SHE SET ABOUT looking for a house in 
the country north of Santa Fe, Alice Marriott 
tells us at the beginning of The Valley Below, 
she was not looking for anything old and 
quaint. She was simply trying to find “house 
enough for two women of simple tastes and low 
incomes” near San Ildefonso, where she was en- 
gaged in preparatory interviews for her book 
Maria: The Potter of San Ildefonso, What made 
the search difficult, she remarks in passing, was 
that all the houses within a fifty-mile radius 
had been taken by workers from Los Alamos. 
With this and two or three other equally 
casual references Miss Marriott quite rightly 
dismisses Los Alamos, which does not belong 
in her story of the finding and rebuilding of a 
house. And yet it is the looming presence of 
“the Hill,” as it is called by those who live be- 
low it, which gives this account of a year’s 
living in “Round Valley” at the foot of Truchas 
Peaks a special interest and value. The author, 
one of the country’s outstanding students of 
the life of the American Indian, describes her- 
self as the sort of ethnologist who goes afield 
in search of groups “relatively untouched” by 
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the civilization to which he himself belongs. 
Until recently the people of Round Valley were 
such a group. About twenty miles from Santa 
Fe and comfortably away from the Santa Fe- 
Taos road-—itself no booming artery of com- 
merce—the little valley felt almost none of 
the disturbing influence of modern industrial 
civilization. Its Spanish-American population 
and the Indian inhabitants of the small neigh- 
boring pueblo were agricultural people, living 
in traditional patterns. The few “Anglos” who 
came to live in the valley had no wish to change 
it. 

Now, however, though Round Valley is still 
out of the main stream of modernity, it is 
perched right on the bank. If instead of turn- 
ing east onto the Round Valley road the 
traveler from Santa Fe turns west at almost 
the same point, he finds himself on a fine new 
highway swarming with cars and trucks whose 
drivers are intent on the world’s newest, strang- 
est, and most terrifying industry. And morn- 
ing and evening, on this highway and on all 
the little tributary roads that come in from 
what were once isolated villages, may be seen 
lines of trucks carrying workers between their 
homes and their jobs on “the Hill.” New money 
comes in from these jobs, and with it come new 
ways of life. The very old ways cannot long 
live in such close proximity to the very new 
without suffering profound changes. 


Thus the story of Round Valley takes on 


the importance of a record of something that 


is passing. Miss Marriott presets her picture 
of the valley’s life with much humor and 
warmth. She begins, as a good ethnologist 
should, with “the household and its dwelling” 
—in this case herself and her artist friend 
Margaret Lefranc, the “Martha” of the book 
and also its very able illustrator, and the “three- 
room mud pie” which they made over into a 
comfortable and delightful home. In the eyes 
of its inhabitants the house becomes a distinct 
personality, as do the stoves Maude and Tetraz- 
zini, the well, the rippling or mud-caked 
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acequia, the three Siamese cats, and all the 
neighbors’ farm animals, All the troubles of 
building are turned into lighthearted adven- 
tures and opportunities for better acquaintance 
with the people of the valley. 

And so the story broadens out to include 
Maclovio Salazar and his family, and through 
them the Spanish-American community. The 
author had plenty of opportunities to observe 
the customs of the village. There was the wed- 
ding at which she unwittingly acted as proxy 
mother to the bride, and the accident to a 
neighbor which involved complications of 
neighborliness and pride. And in the course of 
the work on the house there was much to be 
learned from all the varied helpers who pre- 
sented themselves. 

One of the building assistants, a capable plas- 
terer and fireplace-builder named Rosa, came 
from the rueblo that is part of Round Valley. 
Through her and through Maria Martinez, the 
famous potter of San Ildefonso, the picture of 
relations among groups is broadened still fur- 
ther—with piercing wit in such a vignette as 
the sketch of the woman tourist who visited 
Maria in search of “some ash trays like those 
cute little thunderbird ones I got four years 
ago.” 

The author’s stay in Round Valley did not 
end with the year described in The Valley 
Below. Miss Marriott and Miss Lefranc went 
away for a vacation, but found that “we had 
not within us the strength to stay away. 
Whether we meant to or not, whether we 
liked it or not, we had put down roots.” So 
they came back, and are now living in the 
valley—Miss Marriott spanning the distance 
between past and future as she travels the new 
highway to “the Hill,” where she spends part 
of her time at work in the library. ““We have 
discovered ourselves,” she concludes, ‘tas hu- 
man beings.... We have found that we can 
live with less, materially, than we ever had be- 
fore in our lives, and be happier.” 


Margaret L. Hartley 
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